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The New Year 


WISH to all for a year of happiness and 

growth; especially that these things may be 
found not occasionally, but daily, where we labor 
and live and love. The sentiment of John Ruskin 
is true: “When men are rightly occupied, their 
amusement grows out of their work, as the color 
petals out of a fruitful flower; when they are faith- 
fully helpful and compassionate, all their emotions 
are steady, deep, perpetual, and vivifying to the 
soul as is the natural pulse to the body.” 


The Other Battle 

HESE DAYS bring surprises. A prize pugilist 
still in the ring becomes an accepted, approved 
moral counselor to a choice group of boys in a 
noted private school. We ask you, Is it right? 
Well, we take a chance with the affirmative. The 
master of the school said, after Champion “Gene”’ 
Tunney spoke, that it was one of the best addresses 
he had ever heard. He talked about another battle. 
“This battle,” he said, “is going on all the time 
in the consciousness and the conscience of every 
boy. Success comes only with the development of 
the power of will.”’ You develop will like you de- 
velop muscle, by exercise. Take something good 
for you, but not pleasant, like an extra walk or 
run. Of course, “the will to win” cannot be de- 
feated. The talk went straight against tobacco, 
and dirty speech, and the ways of a bully. ‘“Smok- 
ing is a foolish habit. I have never smoked.” We 
imagine this coming from Tunney, was the biggest 
“line” in the speech. His definition of a sports- 
man is the fellow who has “the quality of spirit 
-that makes him manly and keeps him within the 
rules of the game.” Of loyalty he said one must 
have it—to principles, to God, to friends, and to 
country. We print this because it has the quality 
of news. The boys were thrilled and gave Tunney 

-a loud demonstration of their enthusiasm. 
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Pioneer bee Politician 


FIGHTER,” says “Uncle Joe” Cannon, “aes 
not exhibit his softer side to the public. ” 
One reads his biography, published by Holt and 
written by his long-time secretary, L. White 
Busbey, and makes a new sentence, to wit: “A 
pioneer does not exhibit his heroie side to the 
public.” We never knew Cannon. The caricature 
we have of him, by grace or otherwise of the human- 
interest writers for the press, is kindly and pictur- 
esque, but the gentle, hardy spiritual element in 
him, born of his fathers in their pilgrimages, and 
continued. in his own struggle for a living and in 
the travail of life, is recognized by none of his 
countrymen except those who knew him, and even 
they would get little from Cannon himself. 

This story was dictated to the writer, we are 
told; and we marvel at the purity and stockiness 
of the diction until we read that the boy read by 
the light of the hearth—in that primitive log 
house in Park County, Indiana, 
the Bible, Shakespeare, Rollins’ History, A®sop’s 
Fables, and Plutarch’s Lives. The Bible he read 
through every year from nine to fifteen, and all 
his life it furnished him with illustration and 
pithiness of speech; yes, and always with that salt 
of human understanding and the mystical rever- 
ence for Eternal Right. 

Cannon was of such stuff as saints are made. 
All the rudeness of speech and habit, so much ex- 
ploited, were but the most superficial accidents of 
his environment. There was in him a mingling of 
Quaker and Huguenot that gave his youth in- 
eradicable sensitiveness to the unseen and the 
romantic daring of the conqueror of destiny. From 
the time his resolute folk were driven forth, for 
religion’s sake, by the Puritans of Nantucket, to 
seek new havens of religious liberty in the hospi- 
table acres known as New Garden, North Carolina, 
to the last days of his career, Cannon held two 
related doctrines together—the independence of the 
soul, and the equality of all men in the sight of 
God. These were the man. When, after a few 
years in Carolina, the Serpent entered the Garden 
in the form of slavery, two things occurred. The 
Cannon household, Quaker true, could not suffer 
the social, religious, and economic evil, and fared 
forth for a new habitation, not knowing whither 
they went; and they became part of the emigration 
of a great stream of audacious stock from the East 
over the National Pike of the 1840’s which made 
one of the greatest epics in American history. This 
was the highway of common life, and the develop- 
ment of pure democracy was a first fruit of the 
magnificent adventure. 

Oh, pioneers! Hardship and danger and daring, 
and faith in the true and the free. These make ~ 
humanity godlike. Out of such years came Cannon, © 
and earlier Lincoln, 
slightly. They were typical. 


And if it must be 


said that in later days the mechanism of politics — 
engrossed “Uncle Joe,” and if his philosophy as — 


applied in Congress did not keep its Jeffersonian — 
and Quaker quality as we should like, he was al- 
ways a man of honor, modesty, and flint-like | 


whom the former knew ~ 
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courage, faithful without affectation in every drop 
of his pure blood to a cause and a friend. If he 
did not grow in prophetic quality, he did not de- 
generate either. It has been a delight to know, 
against the common impression of him, what a man 
he was. If one reads Busbey’s book, one will be a 
_ ‘better American. And more human. 


On Celebrating Christmas 


O CELEBRATE CHRISTMAS, one reflects 

after the event, is a grace and an art.- To unite 
the elements of earth and heaven in a service of the 
Church, so that the aspiration of the otherworldly 
seer and the common experience of simple human 
hearts are confirmed as one, is an attainment. 
Many ministers strive for the perfection of this 
union, and some of them in a high degree succeed. 
In Christ Church, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., of which the 
rector is the distinguished Dr. Alexander G. Cum- 
mins, there is each year on the Sunday preceding 
Christmas a community service of lights. A 
special order of worship has been carefully and 
beautifully conceived, and with the use of years, 
the several parts of it are wrought into a consum- 
mate unity, reaching a perfection in the measured 
mInajestic singing of the “Hallelujah Chorus” of 
Handel, with trombone and cornet and organ. 
' The whole city counts it an event beyond dis- 
tinctions of church; and the dignitaries, beginning 
with the Mayor, walk in the processional as a sign 
that it is a common oblation and rejoicing. In the 
crowded pews are hundreds of diverse people, as 
to detailed matters of faith, but they are one human, 
holy family, and they receive a hospitality becom- 
ing all good neighbors from the rector in a heart- 
some and telling greeting. He makes the service 
real, because he is genuinely in touch with life, and 
though it ascends it does not depart at any point 
from ordinary understanding. They sing from 
Good King Wenceslas,— 


Bring me flesh, and bring me wine, 
Bring me pine-logs hither ; 


and conclude with the promise preparatory to an 
inner sanctuary,— 


Ye who now will bless the poor, 
Shall yourselves find blessing. 


The benediction received, again the heart returns 
to earth’s ways,— 


- God rest you merry, gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, .. . 
O tidings of comfort and joy! 


This year there were, as usual, many clergy in 
the chancel, and the preacher was the Rev. Herbert 
Parrish, noted writer of polemics against decadence 
in Protestantism, whose theme was “The Sorrows 
of Christmas.” It was fresh with the quality of 
obvious surprise. It impelled the hearer to do all 
things for goodness, help, and joy. And so was the 
blessing upon the people of Poughkeepsie. 
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We Move, Brethren 


N IDEA WHICH causes no remark in a sermon 
in our free churches, becomes, under the egis 
of orthodoxy, significant and almost astounding 
radicalism. Contrast with background. The other 
night, President Donald J. Cowling of Carleton Gol- 
lege spoke before the annual meeting of the Wes- 
leyan Association, composed of Methodist laymen 
who publish Zion’s Herald. His words were no 
buttered adjustments. They were true, straight 
stuff, beginning with the impassioned assertion 
that he was done with orthodoxy. He meant the 
system, he explained. Desiring not to assail any 
Specific doctrine, he kept his attention on the sys- 
tem, which says a thing is true because it is handed 
down from a person, or from history and tradition. 
And then he launched upon his theme of what we 
can and must believe. Those enlightened Method- 
ists took it all with increasing understanding and 
appreciation. They are plastic-minded people, 
and, if orthodox at last, very willing to hear and 
always most genial and brotherly. 

The ultimate question, said this Congregational 
prophet who had Methodist college training, is, 
“What kind of universe do we live in?” The answer 
is all-important because it determines our religion 
and our living. 

Does one see that the very posing of this question 
is the most radical departure from orthodoxy? It 
is the same thing that science, despised, has been 
saying. It is, in fact, the last and best question 
that may be asked, and the answer to it utterly 
destroys the historic Catholic and the Protestant 
theologies which are still posited on a fallen race 
and a contemptible, lost world. 

“Tt is the task of religion to interpret to men 
those demands of the universe that have to do with 
people,” declared the speaker. Think of it— 
demands of the universe! Religion accepts the 
universe! Dr. Cowling finds, to be sure, the require- 
ments fulfilled by the teaching of Jesus, in the 
philosophy of personalism. There is a Person, a 
Self, a God of Love, back of all phenomena. About 
these conclusions let there be what erudite differ- 
ence there will be. What comes first is President 
Cowling’s assertion of a principle of freedom in 
the truth, and the abandonment of the principle of 
authority. If that catches on, it will move moun- 
tains of stolid ignorance and sullen superstition. 

Said Cowling, “Jesus never claimed to be a dic- 
tator of arbitrary moral values. The authority of 
his teachings does not depend upon any personal 
claim he makes for them, but upon the essential 
nature of the universe... .” We are moving, . 
brethren ! 


The Index, 1927 


Readers of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, especially 
librarians and other keepers of permanent files of 
the paper, will receive free, upon request, the full 
Index for 1927. Please write promptly. 


Religion Around the World 
in 1927 : 


IVAL McPEAK 


Fie significant things marked the year 
1927 in the world of religion: 

An international gesture toward the re- 
union of Christendom in the Conference 
on Faith and Order at Lausanne. 

The recession of the Fundamentalist- 
Modernist controversy. in the Protestant 
churches. ; 

Unsuccessful efforts of, religious conser- 
vatives in North and South#to bring about 
pro-dogma legislation. 

The flare-up in England of the religion- 
science conflict in the person of Bishop 
Barnes. 

The agitation over the revision of the 
Anglican Book of Common Prayer. 


Gestures toward Unity 


A World Conference on Faith and Order, 
planned for years in advance, met for 
three weeks, beginning August 8, in the his- 
toric cathedral of Lausanne, Switzerland, 
impelled by a sincere desire to talk over 
differences among orthodox communions 
in faith, sacraments, and ministry. No 
major obstacle to unity was removed. 
The basic divisive things were not dis- 
cussed—doctrines, sacraments, the theory 
of the ministry. The EPastern Orthodox 
people made reservations that, in effect, 
separated them from the West, and Anglo- 
Catholics and Protestants came near to a 
breach. Since the basis of participation 
was an acceptance of the deity of Jesus, 
Unitarians were not present. For other 
obvious reasons, the Roman Catholics did 
not participate. Another attempt to pro- 
mote the union of Christendom on a doc- 
trinal and sacramental basis had resulted 
as it always will result. 

An instructive contrast to this gather- 
ing was the meeting a month later, Sep- 
tember 4-8, in the city of Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, of the International Congress of 
Religious Liberals. Caring not for doc- 
trinal and sacramental uniformity, these 
representatives of religious liberalism in 
fifteen countries did not hesitate to con- 
sider the fundamentals and to discuss the 
matters on which they differed. There 
prevailed, as a matter of course, a unity 
of spirit and a uniformity of method, the 
spirit of fellowship in diversity, and— 
most important of all—the method of free 
inquiry and free expression. The final 
resolution reaffirmed the principle of 
“liberty in matters of conscience and 
faith,” and declared that “Christian unity 
in the modern world is impossible on the 
basis of a suppression of sincere belief or 
the compulsion of external authority.” 
“Liberty,” said these delegates, “is the 
condition not only of true thinking, but 
also of noble living.... The price of 
freedom must always be paid, but the re- 
ward is a new vision of the truth, greater 
joy in living, and closer fellowship with 
God.” 

Congregationalists, Universalists, 
Unitarians in America came a little nearer 
in 1927 toward understanding the basis of 
practicable closer working fellowship. 
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and. 


Ovyertures to this end had been made to 
the Universalist General Convention two 
years before by the National Council of 
Congregational Churches and the General 
Conference of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. Commissions of the Congrega- 
tionalists and the Universalists issued a 
“Joint Statement’ February 17, 1927, 
which recommended measures of co-opera- 
tion between the two communions, and 
affirmed that they differed now “in no 
essential respects.” ‘This was approved at 
the Congregationalist Council meeting in 
Omaha, Neb., in May. This meeting voted 
to eliminate the Congregationalist state- 
ment of faith—the Kansas City Declara- 
tion—from any\ consideration of a basis 
for unity (as an amendment to the orig- 
inal overture to the Universalists), and 
affirmed its willingness to sacrifice the 
name Congregational if that would help 
toward the wider fellowship. The Uni- 
vyersalist Convention at Hartford, Conn., 
in October, likewise approved the Joint 
Statement, but stated that it was not 
committing itself to organic union, and 
instructed its commission to proceed with 
negotiations for closer co-operation with 
the Unitarians. 

It was made clear by THr ReecrstTer that 
“there is only one basis of unity with 
Unitarians ... perfect spiritual freedoin 

. mutual respect [for] the extremes of 
doctrinal belief, like that of the Funda- 
mentalist Congregationalist, the evangeli- 
cal Universalist, and the humanist Uni- 
tarian.” 


The Shifting Controversy 


The Fundamentalist-Modernist Contro- 
versy in the creedal Protestant churches 
has subsided for a season, with the Funda- 
mentalists in control of the field. Against 
the growing tide of liberal-mindedness 
among the rank and file and among the 
enlightened clergy, official dogmas remain 
unchanged and denominational convention 


pronouncements give no measure of 
liberty. 
Church conventions this year went 


peacefully, by avoiding the issue. At the 
Baptist meeting, what fighting Funda- 
mentalists might have been present were 
not in fighting mood. To a troubled dele- 
gate at the Presbyterian General Assembly 
who inquired as to whether the Assembly 
was not clear as to its belief in the Virgin 
Birth, Moderator Robert HE. Speer recited 
the Apostles’ Creed. As he came fervently 
to the clause “born of the Virgin Mary,” 
every commissioner was on his feet repeat- 
ing this ancient confession. The Presby- 
terian difficulties center now in Princeton 
Theological Seminary. And there the con- 
flict is not so much between liberal and 
conservative as between aggressive Funda- 
mentalist teaching and the “soft-pedaling” 
of theology. General Assemblies of 1926 
and 1927 have refused to confirm Prof. J. 
Gresham Machen’s appointment to the full 
professorship of apologetics, ostensibly for 
personal reasons, but really because the 
conflict in the Seminary centers around 


this consistent and unremittingly aggres- 
sive teacher of the true Presbyterian, 7.¢., 
Calvinistic theology. 

Meanwhile, the irrepressible conflict 
broke out in England. Bishop W. E. 
Barnes of Birmingham, liberal churckman 
and radical theologian, obnoxious to the 
Anglo-Catholics, entered the pulpit of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in London, Sunday, Oc- 
tober 16, to preach on “Religion and 
Science: The Present Phase.” A canon of 
the church in vestments, followed by sym- 
pathizers, entered and publicly denounced 
Bishop Barnes, demanding that he be de- 
posed until he recanted his errors. Bishop 
Barnes there denied the church’s doctrine 
of special creation, even as related to the 


mind of man, and declared that it was as. 


much a product of evolution as the human 
body. He was rebuked by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Will he keep the silence 
indefinitely ? 


Science and Religion 


All bills introduced into State legisla- 
ture aimed at banning the teaching of 
evolution from public schools, were de- 
feated. Such measures were passed by 
the House in Arkansas and Florida, but 
the Arkansas Senate tabled it, and the 
Florida legislature adjourned before the 
Senate had voted on the bill. It is generally 
believed that the measure would have 
been passed by the Florida lawmakers if 
it had also come to a vote in the Senate. 

The Tennessee anti-evolution statute 
was declared constitutional by the Su- 
preme Court of that State, when the case 
of John T. Scopes was appealed. This 
decision is regarded as significant, a prob- 
able precedent in other States, if they 
should have a similar trial. 

The American Association of University 
Professors voted on the last day of 1926 
to take the initiative in bringing about 
closer co-operation among organizations 
fighting proposed legislation that would 
restrict the freedom of teaching. The pro- 
fessors were not concerned primarily with 
the merits of the evolution theory as such, 
but with the freedom of teachers to pres- 
ent the conclusions of science. And dis- 
cerning religious leaders see in the 
Tennessee law the setting up of a state 
religion. 


Catholicism and Government 


What the Roman Catholic Church 
teaches as to the proper relation between 
church and state came in for public dis- 
cussion during the first four months of the 
year, following Governor Alfred BE. Smith’s 
announcement of his willingness to be- 
come candidate for President of the 
United States. The issue of his suita- 
bility, or that of any Roman Catholic, for 
this office, raised editorially on this occa- 
sion by THe ReEcIsteR, was debated in 
newspapers and religious journals through- 
out the country. Most of the discussion 
cried out against discrimination because 
of a candidate’s religion. 
largely ignored the real issue raised by 
the attitude of a church which believes 
that the ideal state should officially recog- 
nize the Catholic faith as the state reli- 
gion and proscribe the active propagation 
of other faiths. Charles C. Marshall, ex- 
perienced attorney in canon law, asked 


pertinent questions of Governor Smith in — 


It thereby ~ 
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The Atlantic Monthly. Governor Smith 
replied that he believed in the “equality of 
all churches, all sects, and all beliefs 
before the law as a matter of right 
and not as a matter of favor,” and in “the 
absolute separation of church and state.” 
His whole statement was an admirable 
eae of democracy; it met with uni- 
rsal approval; it was the last word on 
the issue that aroused much public inter- 
est. But it did not settle the question of 
how a Catholic layman can set aside the 
Syllabus of Pope Pius IX., which plainly 
states the doctrine of church and state, 
and books bearing the imprimatur that 
explain and reinforce the Syllabus in no 
uncertain terms. The Governor quoted 
Cardinal Newman as saying that the 
Syllabus had “no dogmatic force.” Puz- 
zled minds asked: Who is right, the Pope 
or the Cardinal? Why does Governor 
Smith accept the Cardinal, not the Pope, 
for the authoritative word on this issue? 
And—aside from conflict of opinion among 
the hierarchy—can a mere Catholic lay- 
man speak for the doctrine of his church? 
Would the Pope subscribe to Governor 
Smith’s statement? 


Prayer Book Revision 


Revision of the Book of Common Prayer 
of the Church of England, talked of for 
sixty years, resulted this year in the com- 
pletion of a new prayer book, only slightly 
changed as regards modern viewpoints 
and matters of taste from the text of 1662, 
but marked more particularly by an al- 
ternative Communion service and a pro- 
vision for the reservation of the sacrament, 
two things which recognize in a measure 
the views and practices of the Anglo- 
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Catholic party. The conyocations of the 
provinces of Canterbury and York, into 
which the Anglican Church is divided, 
approved the book, and it was sanctioned 
by the National Assembly. Premier 
Baldwin recommended its approval by Par- 
liament. The House of Lords voted favor- 
ably, but it was rejected by the House of 
Commons by 238 to 205. This vote was in 
large part an expression of the deeply 
ingrained Protestantism of a great portion 
of the British people and their disapproval 
of any “Romanizing”’ tendencies, for 
which, in their opinion, the new prayer 
book opened the way. The movement for 
revision, howeyer, will doubtless continue. 


Here and Fhere 


The Court of Appeals of the State of 
New York—the highest appellate court of 
the State—rendered a decision that releas- 
ing children from the public schools during 
school hours for instruction in religion 
by various sects is “not the slightest in- 
fringement of constitutional right or abuse 
of statutory requirements.” 

A loss of 500,000 members yearly by 
Protestant churches was reported by the 
Continuation Committee of the Inter- 
church Conference. The Federal Council 
of Churches subsequently issued a state- 
ment that this was not a net loss, but that, 
on the contrary, membership in Protestant 
ehurches had increased at a greater rate 
than the population. 

Oppression of religious and racial minori- 
ties in Transylvania by Roumania con- 
tinues, according to the report brought 
back by a commission of the American 
Committee on the Rights of Religious 
Minorities which visited that province in 
the summer. 


The Companionate Marriage 


A Review of Lindsey’s Book 


ROBERT C. DEXTER 
Secretary Department of Social Relations American Unitarian Association. 


UDGH LINDSEY deserves the gratitude 

of all those interested in present-day 
problems in American family and sex life 
for his presentation of those problems in 
his recent book, “The Companionate Mar- 
riage.”* As he himself says, the compan- 
ionate marriage which he discusses is by 
no méans a new thing. Not only have 
marriages similar to those he suggests 
been contracted in many, many instances 
by people who have never heard the name, 
but psychologists and sociologists have 
discussed the companionate marriage it- 
self for some time. However, these dis- 
cussions have generally been in the pages 
of learned journals or in heavy scholarly 
tomes. Judge Lindsey has brought the 
discussion to the front page of the news- 
papers and to the foreground of the pub- 
lic consciousness. That contribution in 
itself is infinitely worth-while. The psy- 
chologists have told us for many years 
that when individual conflicts are brought 
out in the open and frankly faced, they 
are halfway to solution. The same thing 
is true in regard to social problems. 

*THm COMPANIONATH MARRIAGE. By Judge 


Ben B. Lindsey and Wainwright vans. New 
York: Boni and Liveright. 1927. $3.00, 


Confusion .worse confounded has fol- 
lowed the publication of Judge Lindsey’s 
book. As most people who have discussed 
it have simply read about it and not read 
the book itself, everyone seems to be talk- 
ing about a different type of marital ar- 
rangement. Judge Lindsey himself, how- 
ever, defines exactly what he means by 
companionate marriage in the very first 
sentence of his preface, and that defini- 
tion must be borne in mind in any discus- 
sion. He says, “Companionate marriage 
is legal marriage, with legalized birth 
control, and with the right to divorce by 
mutual consent for childless couples, usu- 
ally without payment of alimony.” 

The first new assumption in the above 
definition is the legalization of birth con- 
trol, which practically all forward-looking 
students of sociology, outside the Roman 
Catholic Chureh, have approved. Judge 
Lindsey brings out throughout the book 
the fact that birth control methods are 
now used extensively; that they are of 
the “bootleg” variety, and consequently 
ineffective and sometimes detrimental to 
health. As he points out, this means that 
the wealthy and educated classes can and 
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do secure competent advice, while the 
young and poor are handicapped. 

Divorce by mutual consent is a new 
thing legally, but by no means actually. 
The one reason which makes it impossible 
to get a divorce under present conditions 
is that both parties want it. Collusion, 
as it is called; must be hidden from the 
eourt. Consequently, false reasons for 
divorces have to be given, and in many 
eases falsified evidence of unfaithfulness 
and perjured statements are introduced. 
It would seem to the non-legal observer 
that the one reason why a divorce should 
be given is that both parties want it, but 
justice is blind. The third specific inno- 
vation which Judge Lindsey makes is 
again one that could scarcely be criticized 
by fair-minded people, and that is that in 
the cases of childless divorced couples ali- 
mony should not be paid the wife. 

In addition to the suggestions included 
in the definition, Judge Lindsey also pro- 
poses that in case of companionate mar- 
riage, where by definition there are no 
children, both parties should continue in 
employment and neither should be depend- 
ent on the other for support until the 
companionate marriage becomes a family 
marriage by virtue of the birth of chil- 
dren. This, too, is in line with the modern 
tendencies of the economic independence 
of woman. 

There are, to the mind of the reviewer, 
one or two criticisms of Judge Lindsey’s 
plan that ought to be considered. First, 
Judge Lindsey does not effectively dispose 
of the obvious argument that marriages 
established on a temporary basis and with 
the psychology of impermanence would 
more easily break than those presumably 
established for life. His contention is 
that those established for life do break 
rather readily, and as evidence he pro- 
duces our divorce statistics. His further 
contention is that if the companionate 
marriages were unsuccessful, they would 
at least not involve children in their 
downfall, and he assumes that the hap- 
piness of the children is of greater import- 
ance than the securing of permanence in 
certain of the childless marriages. It 
seems to the reviewer that this question 
depends primarily on what view one takes 
of marriage. If marriage itself is a sacra- 
ment, and the existence of the family 
revolyes around that sacrament, Judge 
Lindsey’s contention is incorrect. If the 
essential end of the family is the contri- 
bution of a happy and wholesome environ- 
ment for children, then it would seem that 
there is much to be said for Judge 
Lindsey’s suggestion. 

There is one other point that Judge 
Lindsey does not make entirely clear; and 
that is, what would happen in his com- 
panionate marriage supposing only one 
party wanted a divorce? He might as- 
sume that that is not generally the case; 
and in any event, if one wanted a divorce, 
the other ought not to want to foree the 
first party to remain married. An obser- 
vation of a considerable number of broken 
families makes the reviewer somewhat 
hesitant to assume this position. It would 
seem that a very considerable education 
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in family ethics would be necessary be- 
fore this attitude became general. 

One other criticism, and that is of style, 
not of argument. Judge Lindsey wanders 
all over the field of sexual and family 
relationships and brings in innumerable 
case histories, some of them pertinent and 
others that seem to be told rather for the 
sake of their human interest than for any 
value they have for the argument itself. 
While popularization is very desirable, it 
seems a much more coherent argument 
could be made with less illustrative ma- 
terial and a somewhat.more extensive dis- 
play of a knowledge of*sociat theory and 
the history of the family. 

Judge Lindsey makes very definite 
charges as to the effect of orthodox reli- 
gion in promoting the present obscurant- 
ism and worse in modern sex and family 
relationships. For instance, on pages 274 
and 275 he says: 


“Of all the forces in the world that have 
been instrumental in producing the type of 
marriage most inevitably destined for the 
divorce court, the Christian Church stands 
first. It has accomplished this tragic 
result—with the best of intentions, doubt- 
less—by attributing to ‘chastity—as to 
virginity—an exaggerated and _ fictitious 
value; by regarding every erotic impulse 
outside of wedlock as a sin; by regarding 
sex as ‘lust’; by accepting the implications 
of St. Paul’s teaching that it is better to 
marry than to burn; and by making of 
marriage a magic rite of purification, 
whereby people may sin with the permis- 
sion of heaven. ... And so the Christian 
Church, thundering down the ages against 
‘the sinful lusts of the flesh’ has, by swp- 
pressing sex outside of procreative mar- 
riage, given it an abnormal importance 
within marriage. And having made ero- 
ticism and marriage largely synonymous, 
it can’t understand why people will seek 
divorce. It has builded marriage on a 
foundation of sand, and is shocked when 
the sand crumbles.” 


His explanation of much of the diffi- 
culty in the family relationships is the old 
one that the orthodox religion and social 
custom alike consider woman as property. 
This is stated very clearly on page 325: 


“What the ancient Jews really meant 
by “Thou shalt not commit adultery’ was 
‘Thou shalt not steal. And they referred 
to a particular kind of property—human 
property, chiefly women. Why not say so, 
and admit that possessive jealousy and 
property rights are back of our traditional 
attitude in this matter?’ 


Whether one agrees with Judge Lindsey 
in this matter or not, one cannot help but 
admit that he states the case for his posi- 
tion forcefully and logically. 

His ideals of morality and moral law 
are remarkably well expressed, and it 
seems to the reviewer are in advance of 
many that are promulgated from more 
sacred precincts than a Juvenile Court 
room. The following statement may be 
pragmatic, but it certainly has consider- 
able social validity : 


“A moral man is concerned, not with 
an abstract and an arbitrary ‘moral law’ 
that cares nothing for consequences and 
is therefore not moral, but rather with a 
concrete moral law which is measured by 
the results of his conduct. If a conven- 
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tionally moral act produces unhappiness, 
he will consider whether it be truly moral 
and good or not; and he will be con- 
cerned not merely with the immediate 
consequences of such an act, but with its 
ultimate consequences. An act which 
brings immediate pleasure but may bring 
ultimate misery is bad; while one which 
brings immediate pain but final pleasure 
is usually good.” 


From the point of view of the conserva- 
tive moralist, Judge Lindsey paints a 
rather horrible picture of contemporary 
sex morals—a picture which, it seems to 
the reviewer, from a much more limited 
experience, is distinctly overdrawn; but 
that such a picture can be painted is in 
itself a proof that things are not as they 
ought to be. 

I am not at all sure that Judge Lind- 
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sey’s companionate marriage is a cure for 
all of the social ills which he parades be- 
fore us. In fact, I question very much if 
it would touch more than a very small 
percentage of them. Nevertheless Judge 
Lindsey, in bringing the situation to popu- 
lar attention and presenting a definite 
discussable remedy, which in his judgment 
will lead to a more wholesome monogamic 
family, has rendered a greater service 
than his critics will ever be able to realize. 
It may be that every detail of his sug- 
gested remedy is inadequate and unde- 
sirable, but his general contention that 
something is wrong with modern family 
life, and that those to whom it is dear 
should freely discuss ways and means of 
preserving its essentials, even if many of 
its orthodox attributes have to be sacri- 


_ficed, is thoroughly sound. 


Protestant Glass Houses 


Catholic remainders that we forget 
DANIEL EVANS 


E HAVHE IT on pretty good authority 

that those who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones. It is sure to be 
destructive. the straighter the stone is 
thrown. The glass, however, of the other 
house is not the only thing in danger; the 
glass of one’s own house is not safe. 
Prudence should keep us from throwing 
stones; wisdom would haye us move out 
of such houses. 

It is quite clear to Protestants that 
Catholics live in glass houses with respect 
to the relation of church and state. The 
Catholic authorities have not repudiated 
the claim of the church to supremacy, and 
the dream of temporal power. The de- 
mand of the Pope that he be given some 
territory in Rome wherein he would be 
wholly independent, and that his su- 
premacy therein be recognized by the 
Roman and other states and his relation 
to them through officials of the church be 
set up,—all this shows the persistence of 
the old ideal, and the lure of the dream. 
The incident in one of our own States, 
where certain Catholic laymen are ex- 
communicated because they have sought 
to bring a bishop into a secular court for 
an accounting of his stewardship of funds, 
and the apology for the bishop in a news- 
paper letter which removes him from such 
obligation, is disquieting. The recent 
marching to the polls of priests and nuns 
and Catholic lay folk in another State, 
to further the interests of Catholic candi- 
dates, gives one pause. The serious and 
repeated attempts upon the part of the 
Catholic Church authorities to have our 
Governments interfere in Mexico in the 
interests of the Catholic Church were most 
disquieting, and made many unprejudiced 
persons raise the question, What would 
have happened if a devout and loyal 
Catholic were President of the United 
States? 

We shall doubtless be confronted with 
many such questions very soon if the 
present Governor of New York becomes 
the Democratic Presidential candidate. 
Unprejudiced persons cannot but like him 
and have admiration for him. They have 


confidence in his religious sincerity and 
his true patriotism and in his determina- 
tion to serve the highest interests of the 
country. They believe that if a conflict of 
loyalists should arise, he would in all 
probability stand by his country rather 
than his church. It would appear as if 
Governor Smith does not live in a glass 
house, however near he may be to one. 
He is far more Protestant and American 
in his stand on the relation of church and 
state than millions of Protestants. 

As Protestants and Americans, we should 
be far more concerned with those of our 
own faith who live in glass houses than 
with the Catholics, because their numbers 
are greater, their actual power more con- 
trolling, and their motives more mixed 
and less consciously discriminated. The 
temporal power of certain Protestant 
churches is more dangerous to-day in our 
American life than the temporal power of 


the Catholic Church. The Catholic Church ~ 


has had its experience in these matters. 
It knows how far it can go, and when 
it must stop. It is to be feared that these 
Protestant churches are neither as wise, 
nor as humane, nor as moderate, but more 
foolish, cruel, extreme. 

We are not left to conjecture in these 
matters. We are provided with actual 
procedures, events, experiences. We need 
but study what certain agencies of Prot- 
estant churches are doing to see how much 
temporal power they are swaying. There 
are agencies like the “Board of Temper- 
ance, Prohibition, and Public Morals,” and 
“The Anti-Saloon League,” and “The 
Crusaders,” and “Bible Leaguers” who in- 
terfere directly in political matters and 
wield tremendous power. They could give 
points to the Jesuits themselves in moral 
easuistry. If the Catholic Church did 
what these agencies do, and openly do, 
these very Protestants would be the first to 
ery out against the menace of Catholicism. 

There are Protestant churches which 
are not satisfied with the Constitu- 
tion of the country because it does not 
recognize and acknowledge God as the 
ultimate source of right and authority, 
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rather than the will of men and the con- 
sent of the governed; nor does it confess 
that Jesus Christ is the Lord and ruler of 
all nations, and “the refusal of this nation 
to acknowledge His authority and accept 
His law exposes us to the chastening and 
lestroying judgments of God.” The Con- 
stitution must be changed from a demo- 
cratic to a theocratic instrument. Augustus 
Thomas, a friend of Mr. Bryan, declares 
that “before Bryan died he prepared a 
constitutional amendment which would 
have made Christianity the official religion 
of the United States.’ 

Moreover, there are churches and their 
agencies which desire, and are hard at 
work to impose, religious tests upon all 
office-holders and public servants. While 
the Constitution expressly provides that 
“no religious test shall ever be required 


as a qualification to any office or public. 


trust under the United States,” these Prot- 
estant folk would “demolish the secular 
theory of government and reconstruct the 
Constitution on a Christian theory,” and 


for them the Christian theory is the Funda- 


mentalist. Only those who hold such a 
theory are qualified for office. Already 
questions of religion, of theology and the 


church, form a part of questionnaires as 


determining the fitness of persons for office. 
This, of course, means that religion is to 
be a compulsory matter, and there are 
those who advocate making it so. 

Still further, there are many Protestants 
who want the church to become arbiter 
and maker of legislation, to determine and 
shape all laws, national, State, and muni- 
cipal. The dream of some is that when 


_ the great United Protestant Church comes, 


then it can issue its edicts, and the legis- 
lative powers will respect them and enact 
them into laws. These people believe 
much in law. It is their panacea for all 
the evils of life, and the infallible line 
and means of advance. The whole of life 
is to be controlled by law. And then the 
law is made sacred, and its sacredness is 
proclaimed, and those who do not regard 
the law as they do are considered not only 
as criminals, but as sinners. 

In like manner, ecclesiastical interfer- 
ence in, and control over, our educational 
institutions, and our intellectual life, are 
on the agenda of these churches and their 
agencies. There is to be no freedom to 
learn, nor freedom to teach, what science 
is discovering and making clear. If and 
When science declares anything contrary 
to orthodox or Fundamentalist views of 
the Bible, science is to be silenced, and 
exiled from our public schools. And if 
writers touch on social problems, or discuss 
sex-impulses, then censorship is to be used. 
Truly, as one has said, it is a time when 
“we must make our schools safe from 
theocracy.” 

Once more, we observe a recrudescence 
of intolerance, with resort to persecution 
as the inevitable result of this temporal 
power of the Protestant churches. ‘The 
principle of persecution,” as Philip Schaff 
said years ago, “is inseparable from the 
union of church and state.” There are 
wild statements uttered by certain ex- 
tremists, which are, of course, impossible 
of fulfillment, but the applause they win 
from their followers, and the ease with 
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which the mob spirit is created, cannot 
but give thoughtful people much concern. 
Por one such person, the remedy for liberal 
thought in this country is “to take the 
evolutionists, infidels, and ‘nohell’ preachers 
out somewhere and crucify them, head 
downward, and we will have a _ better 
country to live in; and, instead of these 
evolution and easy-way ideas, teach the 
people the Word of God to go by, and all 
will be weil.’ This is what one has 
rightly called “the short cut to the mil- 
lennium by way of the sword.” It is to 
repudiate Jesus and follow the disciples 
when they wanted to call down fire from 
heaven upon the doers of good in ways 
not sanctioned by them. 

These are the Protestants who live in 
glass houses. They are in no position to 
criticize the Catholic Church, past or 
present, for its claim to and exercise of 
temporal power in the State. They have 
no right to condemn in others what they 
are guilty of themselves. Temporal power 
is temporal power, by whomsoever exer- 
cised. It does not change its character 
when it passes from one church to another. 
Presbyter may mean priest writ large. 


If | Were 
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There is no choice between churches in 
purpose, in method, in spirit, when it 
comes to interference in the free life of 
the nation. 

It is a time for self-searching.. Are we 
Protestants living in glass houses? Are 
we forgetting the democratic principle of 
a free church in a free state? Are we 
supporting lobbyists at State legislatures 
in the interests of our churches? We need 
to reconsider the whole question of the 
relation of church and state. We are in 
grave danger of forgetting the democratic 
principle of a free church in a free state. 
The Catholic remainders in the Protestant 
churches are persistent and powerful. 
While there has been a growing feeling 
and determination, upon the part of liberal 
and democratic Catholics in our country, 
to keep the church and the state separate, 
there has been a recrudescence of the 
medieval temper in many Protestant 
churches. We have more to fear from 
these churches and their agencies than we 
have from the Catholics. And our first 
business is to make democracy safe from 
these Protestants. 


a Layman 


What one minister would do and be 


PAUL S. PHALEN 
West Newton, Mass. 


N CHURCHES of the congregational 

order of Government, the ministers are, 
theoretically, simply laymen, set apart 
by ordination to serve as teachers of theo- 
logy and instructors in religion. Other 
members of the congregation are busy 
with matters pertaining to the world. One 
of their number is set apart to keep touch 
with the world of the spirit and report 
each week of his findings to the congrega- 
tion. But he never ceases to be a layman. 
He may therefore pass quite easily out of 
the pulpit into the pew. I am about to 
do that. It is a novel experience. I im- 
agine myself as coming from another com- 
munity—a Unitarian layman. I should 
seek out the church at once. I should 
not wait for the church to find me, I 
should feel, too, that my children ought 
to know quite definitely what this church 
is to which we all belong. I should real- 
ize that, while my more mature mind 
might get along without the idea of the 
ehurch, my children could not, and, with- 
out the stay of religion in concrete form, 
they and others like them are likely to 
have hard sledding in later years. 

If I were a layman, I should take my 
church quite seriously. I should seek to 
find out and ally myself with those who 
feel likewise, that I might do all that I 
could to strengthen and enrich my church 
as a real institution of religion. I might 
find my ideas were not highly regarded. 
That would make no difference to me. I 
should recognize that we cannot all think 
alike, but. I should hope that we all did 
think, and that all were moved in the con- 
sideration of questions confronting the 
society by the simple rule, WHAT Is BEST 
FoR ALL, I should point out as best I 


could the need of knowing exactly what 
is the function of a church, and should 
work to create a loyalty and devotion to 
that kind of Church. I should not ad- 
vocate leaving it to guess-work, or custom, 
or prejudice. I should advocate a search 
after the knowledge and wisdom of it all, 
believing that the church ought to be and 
may be the greatest power in this world 
for our common good and our salvation. 

But if things did not go my way, I 
should never think of quitting the church. 
I might withdraw from a social organiza- 
tion because of my likes or dislikes but 
never from the church. I should feel that 
I was running away from my duty. I 
should go to church every Sunday, and 
I should hope in time to find that my 
views were justifiable or else proved to 
be unworkable. But quit?—never! I. 
should go on, supporting my chureh and 
encouraging others to goon. It is one insti- 
tution that has simply got to go and keep 
going. 

If I were a layman, I should be the best 
kind of layman I knew how to be; and if 
the way was rough and the going hard, I 
should hope for a better day and keep 
going. I should see the tremendous possi- 
bilities of a church like this, which is free 
to adapt and change itself to the changing 
order of things—to seek out and make use 
of all the wealth of knowledge and ex- 
perience there is available for the en- 
couragement and strengthening of the life 
of religion, and I should fight the good 
fight. 

If I didn’t like the minister or the serv- 
ice, I should not let that bother me a great 
deal. I might be sorry for the minister, 
and perhaps thank the Lord I didn’t have 
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to stand in his shoes every Sunday. I 
should try to remember that he was hu- 
man as I am, and that probably he sensed 
the situation as keenly as I did, possibly 
more so; and that if I, a layman, had 
elected not to go into the ministry and 
take my chances with him in that calling, 
but had gone into the life of the average 
man of the world, I should have to adduce 
some most weighty reasons for not back- 
ing him to the limit. , J should remember 
I was responsible for him—that without 
my cordial support, though he be a 
Chrysostom or a Beeclier,-he would labor 
in vain. I should remember that while 
he might inspire me (or simply not touch 
me), after all, I go to church to take 
stock of my own spiritual condition and 
patch it up a bit by worshiping with 
others. 

I should never forget that the real 
chureh is no lecture or concert hall. I 
should feel, if I got nothing out of the 
common worship, that I, alone, was at 
fault, and that I needed to hold a private 
investigation into the state of my mind 
and heart. I should remember that 
though whole companies of angels and 
archangels might chant in my ears the 
most celestial music, and all the prophets 
might proclaim the glad tidings, it 
wouldn’t make a dent on my soul unless 
I, myself, opened the way. I should try 
to remember that while another may help 
me, and-help a great deal, after all, I 
must of my own initiative find the way to 
God, and in my own heart commune with 
Him. 

I should feel that my church was one of 
many with a great mission in the world,— 
faith in God like thatof the Master. Ishould 
feel that it existed to help me not socially 
or economically, but spiritually. I should 
help to create a fellowship of friendly 
hearts within the church. I should try to 
remember that we are all souls and are 
all bound on the same journey, and that 
we ought to help one another in every way 
that is possible. I should also do my best 
to persuade others who were neglecting 
the church to see the error of their ways. 
I should pick out one or two whom I 
thought I could influence, and go after 
them. I should try to make them see 
what poor service they were doing them- 
selves and the community by their atti- 
tude, and I should urge the church upon 
them as part of a real man’s business in 
life. 

I should not let them be happy with the 
idea that they could carry their religion 
in their wives’ names, or send their chil- 
dren to the chureh school, and with a clear 
conscience not go to church themselves. I 
should avoid a “holier than thou” attitude, 
but assume that allegiance to a church 
was a part of a normal existence. I 
should remember that most of the privi- 
leges I and all of us enjoy are ours be- 
cause all along “the line behind us there 
were men and women who made many 
real and costly sacrifices for the church 
and for the common good. Out of ordi- 
nary gratitude, it is up to me and all 
decent men to give something in return. 

If I were a layman, I might be most 
unpopular with some folk. I should have 
small patience with a lot of men and 
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women who lie around on Sundays 
through the morning because they think 
they have worn themselves to a fraz- 
zle through the week with matters of 
no consequence whatever. I might sug- 
gest they would be happier and healthier 
if they were to eliminate some of these 
things, and get up Sunday morning like 
normal human beings and do something 
needed for the good of us all by going to 
church. 

If I were a layman I should not indulge 
in any game or sport.on Sunday morning. 
I should not feel it was wrong in itself. I 
should feel queer—that I was not quite 
square with the rest of the world that is 
going to church. I should play some other 
time. I should play golf, or some other 
game, to keep fit. It would be part of 
my personal religion. 

If I were a layman and any man said 
to me: “Oh, the church is no good,” I 
should be interested to have him show me 
if it was really the church and not him- 
self. If we got that far and were still 
friends, I should invite him to come with 
me down into the valley of humiliation 
and look over our common limitations. 
But I should let no man tell me that THE 
CHURCH was “no good,” after all it has 
done for him and for me and the rest 
of us. 

Oh, I think I should have a wonderful 
time, if I were a layman. I should know 
that I was aiding and abetting the best 
institution in all the world in spite of its 
limitations. I should realize that it is a 
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human institution, and that it may only 
be made great and wonderful and good for 
all by such beings as myself and others, 
ridding ourselves of owr limitations, which 
make the limitations of the church and 
hinder its usefulness. We are the church. 
I should be glad of such a great chance to 
be of real use in the world. To have a 
hand in promoting a genuine fellowship of 
seekers after the Truth and the Beauty 
of Life, and the Knowledge of God! 

I should remember that the Master was 
a layman—neither a priest nor a rabbi, 
but a God-centered layman who went, 
about doing good and teaching those who 
would listen. I should try to listen to 
Him. I should place a great deal of con- 
fidence in Him and His Way. I should 
try to be guided by His spirit in the con- 
duct of my affairs; to make Him, as far 
as I could, a personal friend ; to know Him 
intimately and well. And when I saw 
His Cross, I should remember what That 
meant in His life, and all it has meant 
in the lives of so many who have blessed 
and glorified the common life. I should 
see it shining through all the dull gray- 
ness of our world, through all its strain 
and fret and care and bitterness, a glori- 
ous signal of Victory. I should inwardly 
pray that in some small way I might 
measure up to the ideal that Layman of 
laymen set before men in his day, and 
still holds before me and all who will look 
up and see the Vision. I should go to 
work for the Kingdom of God. 


The Voice of the Church 


A Sermon by 
PROF. FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE 


HEN the noises of the day are hushed, 

how still and quiet seems the evening 
air! All is gentleness and peace, and we 
speak of the silence of the night. But in 
that silence, how many communications 
are borne from man to man! How easily, 
by the adjustment of an instrument, we 
can hear voices of men unseen! We may 
listen to an informing lecture, or to a 
song, or to the great orchestra’s concerted 
strains. The speaker, the singer, the 
violinist, are far away, hundreds or may- 
be thousands of miles distant; yet they 
are verily acting on our inmost being, their 
thought, their emotion, their intentions be- 
coming thought, feeling, purpose, in us. 
Out of the still and silent air we pluck 
these messages from other souls. It is 
still a marvel to us. It is still so new and 
novel that our pleasure is mingled with 
deep wonder. It thrills us to think that 
man can make such a conquest of space, 
that he can receive and send human 
thoughts and utterance over the lone 
leagues of the wide ocean. It is marvel- 
ous; yet there are other marvels grown so 
familiar that we wonder at them no more. 
If it is strange that we can thus overleap 
vast distances of space and bring widely 
severed men into close contact of thought 
and feeling, is it not also a wonder that 
thought and feeling can be transmitted 
from buried depths of time to act with 


cumulative power on the life of to-day? 
Yet this is everyday fact, and a fact 
demonstrating that the realities of the 
world are not all material and physical, 
but spiritual also. . 

Back of our single lives there is a great 
onward moving stream of influence and 
impulsion, of conceptions and standards, 
of aims and ideals, a momentous, im- 
material, spiritual power. And what is 
the sum of spiritual force pressing upon 
us from the past, guiding and directing us 
in our present career? It is the treasured 
experience of past humanity. It is the 
organized human wisdom won through 
long, laborious testing of life’s vicissitudes. 
We call it by various names, all of them 
poor makeshifts, feebly expressive. We 
call it tradition, civilization, culture; but 
the wealth of its meanings outruns any of 
these words. To receive this treasured 
human power for the guidance of our own 
lives, we have various institutions that are 
analogous to the instruments used to detect 
the voices vibrating in the air of night. 
Such an institution is the school, from its 
simple elementary form to the complex 
processes of the university. In the school 
we learn quickly what humanity took long 
to learn, and there we whet our powers 
to expand humanity’s knowledge for gen- 
erations to come. The school transmits 
from far-off time the science, the literature, i 
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the art that made the glory of Greece, the 
light that has illumined the human path 
through the long centuries. 

Such an institution, again, is the state, 
with its legislatures and its courts. Here, 
too, we receive from buried time the great 

winciples of justice and deity by which 
he ways of life have been made safe and 
habitable. Great is our debt to ancient 
Rome for the splendor of its creations in 
law and government. If we would feel 
the meaning it had for human society, we 
need only read the words of the Apostle 
Paul in the thirteenth chapter of Romans— 
words of a Jew who inherited Roman 
citizenship, a Jew magnifying Roman law 
as a divine gift. And we are heirs of Eng- 
land eyen more than of Rome. How poor 
we should be without these inheritances 
of thought and method, of aims and ideals, 
of principles and standards, of light and 
leading, of immaterial and spiritual direc- 
tion, of the tested and organized human 
experience. 


he 


The school, the functions of the ordered 
state—these are instruments for the trans- 
mission to us of priceless good that was 
won by the struggle and toil of men who 
now rest in the oblivion of time. But we 
are thinking together of another institu- 
tion, through which another wealth of 
human experience is offered for our in- 
heritance; and it is a kind of experience 
which affects deeper depths of our being 
than the knowing mind and the practical 
will. It penetrates into the very heart and 


center of our nature, and quickens there 


the energies without which we faint and 
languish, giving us hope, courage, joy, 
trust, a holier and constant love, making 
us friends of God and men. : 

All the treasured spiritual attainment 
of man makes one great current of energy ; 
but the school selects those elements that 
make for knowledge, the institutions of the 
state are attuned to the transmission of 
justice and law, while the church enables 
us to hear the innumerable host of those 


- who discovered the divine holiness and 


rose to higher levels of life by dedication 
of heart and mind and strength to the 
doing of the will of God on earth. The 
far-off days of ancient lives are made 
present to us as we, in our place and 
time, re-experience their vision and their 
faith. 

It is inspiring to remember what voices 
from the unseen past join in the sound of 
prayer and hymn, voices that once in the 
long ago helped find for your worship the 
yery words and acts that give it expres- 
sion. Our words are effective only as 
they release the yearnings, the needs, the 
veverences, the solemnities, the devotion, 
the aspiration, the hope and trust which 
tensely fill our bosoms in the moment of 
religious life, and our words obtained 
that effective power because they were 
made to vibrate with the religious expe- 
rience of many generations of human souls. 
In them is heard the thrill of ancient men, 
still erude and uncomprehending, who in 
some solemn place or in view of some 
solemn portent were by a necessity of their 
being suddenly aware of an overbrooding, 
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inysterious presence evoking their awed 
humility and submissive loyalty. Here 
echoes again the voice of him who, from 
an ecstasy of dream woke to fearful 
wonder with the ery, How dreadful is this 
place! This is none other than the house 
of God! And in this our house of God, we 
have heard the higher and nobler expres- 
sions of higher and nobler experience. 
Here we gladly listen to the great prophets 
of Israel, who, gifted above others in reli- 
gious susceptibility and divination, made 
a momentous discovery, discerning in the 
very awfulness of the divine presence the 
mandate of ethical righteousness, discover- 
ing that the sacred and solemn constraint 
so exercised on man centered in the exac- 
tion of justice toward men. What doth 
the Lord require of thee but to do justly 
and to love merey and to walk humbly 
with thy God! And who has failed to 
use for his yearning and exaltation the 
words of psalmists who knew the soul’s 
sorrow, but yet in their need and pain had 
known also the comfort and the stay of 
the Divine companionship. As the hart 
panteth after the water brooks, so panteth 
my soul after thee, O God. My soul 
thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth for 
thee. . .. Because thy loving kindness is 
better than life, my lips shall praise thee. 
Thus will I bless thee while I live. 

And here above all we have heard the 
voice of a man of Nazareth. We may for- 
get all the things that men have said about 
him, and yet be of the sheep who know 
the voice of that shepherd of men. We 
listen still to that voice that on the hill 
slope or by the lakeside made human 
hearts to burn with a sense of the infinite 
love that is in God, the Father of our being 
and the Director of our destiny ; the voice 
that proclaims the way of love as the way 
of salvation ; the voice that bids us live as if 
to-day were the eve of the final judgment 
and therefore charged with all the signifi- 
cance of life eternal. It is because we 
have heard that divinely impassioned yoice 
that we sing with a whole heart, “O 
Master, let me walk with thee,” or, in 
echo of him, “When thy heart enfolds a 
brother, God is there.” It is because of 
that voice that we love the benediction 
prayer asking that the spirit that was in 
Jesus may be in us also, enabling us to 
know and do the will of God and to live 
in His peace. 


te 


We are saying, are we not, that religion 
is shared and communicated from man to 
man? Physical life is born only from 
physical life. The spiritual life in us is 
wakened by the motion of the spirit in 
others. True it is that the world is the 
vesture of the eternally present God; but 
how dimly we might discern it-save for 
the men of vision whose rapture of expe- 
rience kindles our slumbering powers by a 
spiritual contagion! True it is that every 
man has the capacities of religious expe- 
rience; but how seldom they come into 
play save as they are evoked by the 
powerful utterance of the religious expe- 
rience of men more quickly and more 
deeply sensitive! So, too, beauty is ail 
about us; but it is the gifted artist that 
opens our eyes to it. So haye all the 
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power to know, but how sluggish we are, 
apart from the teacher impassioned with 
the quest of truth! 

We are saying that we need the church; 
for it is the church that is the vehicle of 
that tremendous human experience of 
prophets and apostles, of seers and saints, 
which acts to give life to our own en- 
dowment for the faith and the vision 
triumphant over frailty of nature and 
radiant above the dark hours of sheer 
mystery and bereavement. Who can doubt 
the perpetuity of the chureh? It may 
have times of languor, but it exists for 
irrepressible human needs. The church 
may greatly change in its activities, but it 
is well to remember that no religion was 
ever superseded save by a religion of 
greater power and depth. So the chureh 
will be superseded only by a better church. 
This fellowship of churches came to pass 
as homes of a higher and purer and 
deeper religion than the previous genera- 
tions had known. The churches of the 
older day had been receptors of a system 
of ideas that distorted the actual religion 
of experience. The liberal churches were 
new and better receptors, attuned to the 
gospel of the man of Nazareth, the gospel 
of the God of love, the gospel of a life of 
love, the gospel of a destiny of love. Just 
as America, by being rid of the encumber- 
ing accretions of the Middle Ages, has had 
an unparalleled opportunity for the de- 
velopment of its freer civilization, so this 
church and all the liberal churches, un- 
encumbered by the old confusions and ac- 
eretions, are freer than others to develop 
the pure essence of the religion that 
vibrates in accord with Jesus of Nazareth 
and those who with him have made “un- 
dying music in the world.” 


te 


But an hour like this in the life of a 
ehurch is not for remembrance only. The 
memories are indeed sacramental. They 
are moments of holy communion with the 
pure, divine intention of these heart- 
remembered lives so full of grace. But 
the sacrament of such union with them is 
for the bestowal of a grace that shall 
make us, like them, actors and agents in 
the great onflowing spiritual order that 
bears the world God-ward. Here we 
quicken the springs of life; but life is an 
unhalting course onward, ever onward, into 
new days and new paths. Its zest lies in 
its expectancies and hopes. It is so 
ardently responsive to the beckonings of 
the future, so eager for the good that is 
yet to be, so invincibly expectant of some 
great perfection still awaiting us, that we 
know it is beyond a doubt the way ever- 
lasting. It lays on us a sense of destiny— 
the anticipation of some triumphant goal; 
and in such faith and hope and ever- 
expectant surmise, we joy in life’s great 
adventure. The church that kindles us 
from ancient altars and breathes into our 
hearts the prayers and yearnings of the 
men of old—the same church speeds us 
on our own forward way with this other 
kindling of hope. 


We learn through mortal weakness our 
immortal strength—James Martineau. 
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®Our Book Table & 


A Friend Passes 


First Crothers, and now Dole! 


Our losses multiply, and with them 


there is borne in upon our minds the richness of our privilege in having 


been able to count such men among our friends. 


Like Dr. Crothers, Dr. 


Dole was a doughty warrior of the spirit. No man of our generation more 
fully incarnated that spirit of Good Will which was the soul and center of 
his religion, more convincingly proved the inexorable power of non- 
resistance. Without question, he was the most consistent idealist we have 
ever known. As a writer, too, Dr. Dole deserves to be remembered. His 
volume, The Spirit of Democracy, is such an admirable study of the prin-. 
ciples underlying republican government that it is entitled to a wide circu- 
lation. In our humble opinion, of all the lectures on immortality given at 
Harvard under the Ingersoll Foundation, Dole’s The Hope Of Immortality 
is second to none. In it we have Unitarian Christianity at its best. 


A.R. H. 


St. Charles 


JAMES A. FAIRLEY 


My Hicuty Ypars. By Charles F. Dole. 
New York: H. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00. 

“T don’t suppose Mr. Dole ever had a 
wrong thought.’”’ So said one of the finest 
men in the Jamaica Plain parish, to whom 
Mr. Dole had been attentive in his visits 
during a protracted illness. Here was the 
parish minister assessed after forty years 
of assiduous service. It is indeed most 
fortunate that Mr. Dole’s own account of 
those and other years was written and 
published before it was too late. The boy- 
hood of a man is always revealing and 
prophetic. Mr. Dole’s is no exception. 
Shy, self-distrustful, shrinking from the 
ordinary rough-and-tumble in which so 
many boys delight, yet shrewdly observing 
men and things, and rock-like when once 
his position is taken—as when at last he 
emerged from his scare over the unpardon- 
able sin, exclaiming to himself, “Well, 
what of it!’’-—here truly, is the man fore- 
shadowed. The externals of his boyhood 
were not unlike those with which all 
country-bred New Englanders are familiar. 
They are none the less interesting because 
they are so far removed from the life of 
most of our boys to-day. 

Education in school, Harvard College, 
Andover Seminary, pursued him as it did 
Henry Adams (to adopt Dr. Crothers’ 
whimsical twist of words) without much 
success. Such education as Dole got was 
clearly not from textbooks, nor from any 
but two or three exceptional teachers. 
From Professor Thayer he got the dictum 
he was ever fond of quoting, that there 
are two kinds of men in the world, those 
trying to do the will of God, and those 
who are not. Such teaching as Mr. Dole 
did before entering the ministry seems to 
have appealed to him; and there is no 
doubt that he would have made an excel- 
lent teacher. Called after some candidat- 
ing to an orthodox Congregational church 
in Portland, by dint of the insistence of 
one or two good friends he succeeded in 
sliding by that interesting ordeal of Con- 
gregationalism, the ecclesiastical council. 
For already his heresies were asserting 


themselves, and he could not, would not, 
accept anything in heaven or on earth that 
did not square with his own critical find- 


ings. One feels that, sympathetic as is 
his recital of the Portland days, his 
sojourn there was but an episode. The 


machinery, phraseology, and atmosphere 
of orthodoxy irked the young man, just 
as the older man found it uncongenial to 
repeat even the Lord’s Prayer, because of 
its connotations. “What do you mean,” 
one can still hear him say, “by ‘Lead us 
not into temptation’ ?” 

The call to the Jamaica Plain parish 
came opportunely to give Mr. Dole a fitting 
entrance into the Unitarian fellowship, 
and to furnish him with what he used to 
call his pow sto. A flourishing church, its 
pews filled with people of culture, distinc- 
tion, and wealth, gave the young minister 
and his wife a remarkably happy back- 
ground for forty years of work and play. 
One almost wishes that rather more space 
in the book might have been given to the 
ups and downs, the outs and ins of parish 
experience. One episode came near to up- 
setting it permanently, the question of 
freeing the pews in the meeting-house. Ap- 
parently without any preliminary “con- 
versations,” a sermon was preached 
definitely criticizing the owned pew system 
and advocating free pews. Feeling ran 
pretty high, somewhat higher, perhaps, 
than the book before us indicates. The 
proposition to free the pews was turned 
down decisively in a (for those times) 
largely-attended parish meeting, proxies 
even having been secured from non-resi- 
dent pew holders, or proprietors. It bas 
always been a question in Mr. Dole’s mind 
whether it would not have been better for 
him to resign at that time. Certain it 
is that the question of free pews in the 
Jamaica Plain church has remained a live 
question to this day. One man went so 
far as to tell me that the church began 
to decline from the time of this agitation. 
If there is any truth in the statement, the 
decline was of course due to a variety of 
causes, principally the changed condition 
of the community, precisely as so many 
other churches have declined from their 
former estate. 


«t 
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Mr. Dole’s excessive modesty has kept 
him from revealing the full truth about 
his crusading activities on behalf of 
“divers good causes.” He did not hesitate 
to bring all sorts of human problems into 
the pulpit; and while he says the people 
gave him large liberty of speech, not al- 
ways were his social heresies welcome. 
As one man put it to me, “You see, 
Fairley, these people can’t quite forgive 
Dole for being a traitor to his class.” 
They felt that he was one of them, and 
yet had turned from them to other classes 
than their own. 
with considerable feeling about the stand 
Dole took in connection with a strike on 
the Boston Elevated. As his fellow minis- 
ters can testify, he was always bringing 
up in their meetings causes that needed 
championing. How many times we have 
heard from him about situations that were 
troubling his righteous soul, and how often 
we have heard one and another of his 
colleagues object to his resolutions on the 
ground that those of us who were there 
had no right to commit the association 
or club to opinions, ete.! Did Dole on that 
account cease to bring in his resolutions? 
He did not. Of all this we hear little in 
the book. What we do see and hear is 
the evidence of a broad and deep humani- 
tarianism which found nothing human 
alien to it. And from one and another in 
the parish could be heard testimony to 
the “little nameless, unremembered acts 
of kindness and of love,’ acts which of 
course would not be recorded in any auto- 
biography, least of all Charles F. Dole’s. 
Naturally, also, there would be no record 


of such a remark as was made to me. 


years before I went to Jamaica Plain by 
a man Mr. Dole mentions in his book, 
though not by name. “Mr. Dole has taken 
away my Bible, he has taken away my 
Saviour, and I suppose he'll take away 
my God next.” Such plaints are familiar 
to every progressive religious leader, and 
in this instance merely show how Mr. 
Dole never stood still, in his thinking, 
but was always outspokenly sincere in 
his utterance. 


Mr. Dole’s pacifism was the outstanding - 


characteristic by which he was distin- 
guished among his fellows. In his chapter 
on “The Great War; My Apologia,” he 
tells how his attitude was the only one 
consistent with his philosophy of life and 
his life work. “How could I keep an 
open mind, pitying both sides and without 
anger toward anyone, and yet support the 
work of destruction? How could I perjure 
myself by shutting away my mind from 
the truth?’ He kept his open mind, and 
refused to support the work of destruc- 
tion. According to various points of view, 
he was regarded as mildly insane, as pro- 
German, as traitor, or what you will, but 
never as recusant to the high trust im- 
posed in him by that Good Will to which 
he had long before given his undivided 
allegiance, and to which not even the 
behest of an angry Government could 
make him untrue. What it cost, no one 
but he and his devoted wife can ever 
know. Pulpits in which he had been an 
acceptable speaker were closed, not ex- 
cepting that to which he stood in the 
relation of minister emeritus, from which 


One lady spoke to me- 


; 
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he had preached his doctrine of Good 
Will for forty years. The newspapers to 
which he had been accustomed to write 
letters on many subjects no longer printed 
his communications. Old friends cooled in 
their devotion. Government agents kept 
him under observation. But none of these 
things moved Charles F. Dole. We who 
often saw him in those days, knew some- 
thing of what it all meant, but listened 
in yain for any word of recrimination or 
reproach. “Having loved his own... he 
loved them unto the end.” 

The chapters dealing with his books, his 
travels, his Hawaiian experiences, make 
charming reading. They bespeak the 
same cheerful, industrious, ever hopeful 
soul that looked out upon the world with 
serene optimism. Of this last book of all, 
it is good to know that it was finished 
and published in time for him to see it 
himself before the end. It is a fitting 
summary of his faith in the Good Will 
about which he loved to speak, and on 
which he rested with calm confidence. 
Its last words are: ‘The response of the 
world, which has never yet disappointed 
our questions, constantly sweeps our 
minds on to expect light, truth, beauty, 
goodness facing and encompassing us as 
its children. We cannot think at all and 
not think in terms of eternity. So it 
seems to me.” 


The Epic of the Jews 


A History or THE JnWISH PEOPLE. 
Maz L. Margolis and Alexander Marea. 
delphia: The Jewish 
America. 

Those who have read Lewis Browne’s 
brief but fascinating story of the Jewish 
people, Stranger Than Fiction, should be 
ready for this more comprehensive tale 
of the development and wanderings of this 
people, who have clung so tenaciously to 
their ancestral faith in the midst of the 
most bitter persecutions that history has 
ever recorded. The older histories of the 
Jews were in several volumes. While the 
present book has more than seven hundred 
pages, at least the whole is compressed 
within the covers of a single volume. It 
is not intended for the specialist, but 
rather for the layman and the student. 
The narrative, accordingly, is continuous, 
and the vast learning and research back 
of the book are not. used to cumber the 
text with footnotes and critical apparatus. 
The narrative follows the Jewish people 
as, in accordance with the vicissitudes of 
their fate, they established centers in 
many corners of the globe. From Pales- 
tine the center shifted to Babylonia, 
whence it went to Western Hurope, 
whence it went to Poland and Russia. 
Finally, following the age of emancipation, 
it returned to the ancient homeland. .The 
many facets of Jewish life catch the light 


Bu 
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from time to time as the story proceeds. 


The economic and social life, the literary 
activity of the people, receive just atten- 
tion along with their religious aspirations. 
A thorough and scholarly piece of work, 
the book lacks a little of the brilliance and 
literary power of Lewis Browne’s less pre- 
tentious work. It is, however, a book to 
be bought and placed among one’s refer- 
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ence works. It represents the sixty years 
of research which have followed the publi- 
cation of Graetz’s epoch-making History 
of the Jews. Incidentally, it is illuminat- 
ing to the Christian to find that in this 
seven-hundred-page history of the Jews, 
the Jewish teacher who has had more 
influence than any other of the race, Jesus 
of Nazareth, is accorded but two pages. 
One wonders whether the sense of just 
proportion has been warped by the age- 
long prejudice for which Christians have 
been chiefly responsible. Still, even in this 
respect, the book is salutary discipline for 
the Christian reader; and in all other re- 
spects, it is well-nigh invaluable. c.R. J. 


SABATINI 


“Thou Art Peter” 


Tur Carnotic ANTHOLOGY. By Thomas 
Walsh. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.50. 

In a single volume of a little more than 
five hundred pages, Dr. Walsh has brought 
together a valuable collection of poems 
representative of the spiritual faith of our 
Roman Catholic neighbors. To those who 
hold that Roman Catholicism largely con- 
sists in a mixture of superstition, sacer- 
dotalism, and a hollow formalism bound 
up with a slavish bondage to papal au- 
thority, this work offers a convincing ref- 
utation. Its contents are rich in the 
atmosphere of glowing spiritual insight 
and mystic adoration, that “practice of 
the presence of God” which is the primary 
element of all vital Christian faith. One 
eannot but be impressed by the wide 
range, the breadth of choice, with which 
the selection has been made. For the 
collection includes not only verse by Catho- 
lic authors from the earliest centuries of 
the Christian era to the present day, but 
also a large section of poems by non- 
Catholic writers, both foreign and Ameri- 
ean. In the latter group is included verse 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, Scott, Wordsworth, 
Matthew Arnold, Henry Adams, Alfred 
Noyes, and many others. A book to be 
welcomed by all true poetry-lovers, we 
heartily commend it to all Protestant 
ministers. x A.B. H. 
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Tuer NuPriaLs oF CorBAL. By Rafael Saba- 
tint. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 


Less a full-grown novel than a novelette, 
Sabatini’s latest story bears eloquent wit- 
ness to his varied powers. A romance of 
the French Revolution, abounding in ex- 
citing incidents, it moves rapidly and con- 
sistently to its inevitable climax, with 
villainy foiled and virtue triumphant. 
Brief as it is, scarcely anywhere has its 
author done anything better. Harold 
Brett’s illustrations, in color, add not a 
little to the volume’s charm. 


Tse Unparp Piper. By Woodward Boyd. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 
Mr. Boyd is an acute observer of many 
phases of American life. With modern 
Chicago as a background, he tells with 
considerable skill the story of two women, 
one who makes a success of her life out 
of doubtful elements, and the other who 
makes shipwreck, and must “pay the 
piper” for her lapse from what was on the 
whole a fine life. The book is not alto- 
gether pleasant reading. Aside from its 
illogical denouement, it gives pictures of 
country club life full of debauchery and 
drinking. There are some good passages: 
the meeting of a high-school sorority is 
well done; and there are true and vivid 
sketches of middle-class family life. 
E. F. 


Tur CHURCH AND THE COUNTRY COMMUNITY. 
By Edwin V. O’Hara, LL.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

In this book a competent representative 
of the Roman Catholic Church has pre- 
pared a useful text, valuable not only to 
pastors of his own church, but to all min- 
isters in rural communities. His argu- 
ment in urging the importance of his 
program is interesting. The Catholic 
parishes in rural districts have dwindled 
away by thousands, as the most promising 
youth have gone to the cities. Only by 
making the Church an important center, 
as well as factor in the health, education, 
and economic and social life of farm dis- 
tricts, can it hope to retain its rightful 
influence in America. Suggestive chapters 
consider ways in which rural as well as 
financial co-operatives may be promoted, 
with telling illustrations drawn from ex- 
perience in foreign countries. WwW. F.G, 


Sturr anp NONSENSE, AND So On, By Wal- 
ter de la Mare. With Woodcuts by Bold. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. $2.00. 

Whoever knows Walter de la Mare’s 
Peacock Pye will know what to expect in 
his Stuff and Nonsense. He will find it 
all there, in “wasteful and ridiculous ex- 
cess.” Like A. A. Milne, Mr. De la Mare 
is one of the legitimate heirs of Edward 
Lear. As a writer of nonsensical verse, 
he has few equals. Some of it cast in 
limerick form, his latest book contains 
much that grown-ups will delight in, even 
if those of tenderer years find, at times, 
the words a bit long, the humor a trifle 
mordant. Illustrations and text are in 
thorough accord. A.B. H. 
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C)UR CHILDREN 


White Waters 


WINIFRED 


On the milk-white, foaming cascade, Bert 
Carpenter was sliding down toward the 
black crags forty feet below. Harry Wood 
and Rod Hyland had just, stepped back 
from the icy ledge, saving themselves by a 
fraction of a second from the same ter- 
vible fall. 

For a moment they stood speechlessly 
staring at one another. Then Harry leaped 
to the edge of the cascade. 

“Look out, Hal!” eried Rod. 
is cracking!” 

But Hal eased himself nearer to the 
water, clinging to a cleft rock as he 
dropped out of view. Rod crept after him. 

“What is it, Hal?” he asked breathlessly. 

“It’s Bert. I think I see him.” 

And immediately Hal was gone. 

The three boys were climbing among 
the high Sierras. Though spring had come 
to the valley where they lived, the 
mountain heights were still snowy, and 
only during the hottest hours of sunny 
days did the ice begin to thaw and the 
upper streams to flow. They had visited 
this cascade the summer previously, and 
all winter had waited for an opportunity 
to see it while it was frozen. 

“Old Tenny came down from Round 
Bowlder,’ Bert had told the other boys 
the morning before. “Just last night.” 

“Then the Bowlder trail must be open,” 
said Rod. “He came down early this year.” 

“He was starved out,” said Bert, laugh- 
ing. “He hadn’t eaten a slice of bread 
in three weeks.” 

Harry broke in. “Well if old Tenny can 
get down, we can get up there.” 

“Let's go!’ shouted Bert and Rod. 
“To-morrow.” 

“To-night!” corrected Harry. “His trail 
will be clear yet. We can camp at Flat 
Rock for the night, and then get up early 
and climb to Bowlder before noon. We'll 
haye two or three hours around the cas- 
cade, and then get home before dark.” 

“All right! We’ve never made camp so 
early, but we can try,” agreed Bert. 

Rod was already making plans. “Go 
light. Just take enough to get along with. 
No big load of provisions and camp kit. 
We don’t want to have to waste time 
dragging a load around.” 

A eave with an overarching rock near 
an immense granite platform, which was 
one of the landmarks of the county, gave 
them shelter for the night. Before day- 
break, they rolled out of their blankets, 
cooked a simple breakfast of bacon and 
fried eggs, and immediately began the 
sharp climb to Round Bowlder, not far 
from which the cascade spilled, when it 
was not frozen into great icicles. 

Within a rocky recess, invisible from 
the lower levels, the cascade carried the 
snows with a roar and crash into Fall 
Lake, making that body of water, even in 
hottest summer, icy cold. 


“That ice 


DAVIDSON 


“Tt ought to have a name,” said Bert, 
as the three boys stood watching the white 
tumble go past them, like a miniature 
Niagara. “I suppose the Indians had a 
name for it, something besides cascade.” 

“They called it White Waters,’ Harry 
said. 

“Well, White Waters is what I’m going 
to call it. It hardly changes from snow 
to water before it begins to flow,’’ mused 
Bert, leaning out and trying to hold his 
hand in the cascade, and shouting as he 
drew nearer to it. 

‘Don’t, Bert!” shouted Rod and Harry 
together. 

But the noise of the cascade was in 
Bert’s ears. He was so fascinated with 
the fall that he edged even a little closer. 
Then the icy rock, on which he was stand- 
ing, tipped a little, ever so little, and he 
was being dashed downward in that swift 
torrent. 

Not in the central part of it, but along 
the outer and somewhat slower part of 
the cascade he fell. Just before reaching 
Fall Lake, his outstretched hand clutched 
a tree root and he landed, drenched and 
dazed but unhurt, on the snowy bank of 
the lake, forty feet from the only possible 
trail back to the valley. 7 : 

He looked up toward Round Bowlder, 
and saw Harry hanging, head downward, 
from the very tree root on which he had 
just broken his own fall. He tried to 
climb straight upward, but the rocks were 
perfectly smooth, worn and polished by 
the summer waters, which were much 
more torrential than the present small 
cascade. 

“Hal! I’m coming!” he eried; and 
wondered how he could carry out his 
promise. » 

Then he saw Rod. If only Rod had a 
rope! If only he could signal some way 
to Rod! But Rod, after looking over the 
brink, slowly got up and disappeared. 

“He couldn’t see us! I know, we look 
like stones and sticks down here; he was 
trying to make us out and couldn’t—and 
now he’s gone for help.” Bert’s thoughts 
eame in jerks; for already he was climb- 
ing, haying penetrated within some rocks 
to the right of the fall. “Or, maybe, he 
thinks it’s too late to help us! Or, maybe, 
old Tenny hasn’t come back upto his shack 
yet, and anyway, the shack’s half a mile 
away—” 

He was nearing Hal now, climbing on a 
slippery and slanting rock. Hal hung al- 
most motionless. Bert tried again and 
again to rouse him by shouting, but Hal 
paid not the slightest attention. 

“T can’t do it!” Bert exclaimed, at last. 

He could not come closer to Hal, with- 
out slipping again into the cascade. He 
crouched, wondering what he could do. 

Even if he were able to reach Hal, what 
help could he give him, hanging in that 
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position, ready at any moment to drop? 
Then he saw a loose pine branch, old, but 
evidently stout. He crawled toward it, 
grasped it, and crawled back to the nearest 
safe place; and, by exerting all his 
strength, slowly drew the branch around 
until its tip was near Hal’s hand. All at 
once Hal was alert and fighting to save 
himself. He caught the branch and 
wrenched himself free of the tree root; 
hanging now with his feet in the cascade, 
but right side up, and able to help himself. 

The branch was too large for Bert alone 
to drag. He rolled small rocks until they 
securely held its base; and then he crept 
along the branch until he could reach 
down, get a firm hold on Hal’s arms, and 
help draw him up. 

For some time, the two boys crouched 
beside the cascade, wondering what next 
they could do toward saving themselves 
from an indefinite stay in that cold, damp, 
and windy spot, where no other human 
beings had ever before sat! 

“If we could ‘up end’ the branch, it 
would be a kind of Indian ladder, and we 
could get eight or ten feet nearer the top,” 
said Bert. , 

“The rocks up there are not so big, nor 
so slippery. I remember—it seems like a 
week ago when I was trying to see where 


Waiting 
The winter sky, deep blue and _ star- 
besprinkled, 
Broods o’er a world at rest; 
The fair earth sleeps, with placid face 
unwrinkled, 
In bridal whiteness dressed ; 


For, closely hid, but safe within her 
keeping, 
She wears a golden ring; 
The sun’s first kiss will wake her from 
her sleeping 
To the warm blush of spring. 
—Claribel Weeks Avery. 


Sentence Sermon 


Let us recognize each snowflake as one 
manifestation of the Hternal,.the Bound- 
less, the Universal Providence.—Vanly 
B. Townsend. 


you had gone to!” Hal was rapidly re- 
viving now, though at first he could hardly 
answer Bert’s questions as to how he felt. 
“Tl climb wherever you do.” 

But Bert insisted that Hal should go 
first up the pine branch, while he steadied 
it at the base. Hardly had Hal gained six 
feet, when he nearly toppled off. 

“T’m dizzy, I guess,’ he stammered, 
when he was back beside Bert. “I stood 
on my head too long.” 

The boys had been obliged to shout at 
the top of their voices when they were 
on Round Bowlder beside the cascade; but 


“now they noticed that they were talking 


in ordinary loud tones. 

“The cascade’s stiffening—freezing !” ex- 
claimed Bert. ‘“That’s good! Itll be 
frozen pretty soon, and then we can cut 
footholds in the ice, and climb out that 
way !” ; 

“Tf we’re not frozen first!” said Hal. 
“We're both pretty wet.” 
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“Let’s keep moving.” 

“Setting-up exercises!” said Hal, weakly 
grinning. I 

“That's it!’ Bert began at once, and 
forced Hal to stretch and bend. 

They were laughing when Rod’s yoice 
came down to them. 

“Oh, Bert! Oh, Hal! 
right?” 

“All we need is a rope!” shouted Hal. 

“Here’s the next best thing!” 

Down came a bDlanket, one corner 
dangling over their heads, the diagonally 
opposite corner knotted into a similar 
corner of another blanket. They had six 
blankets with them, long enough and 
strong enough to serve Bert and Hal as 
a means of gaining the Round Bowlder, 
where White Waters had turned to ice. Its 
silence warned them that night was com- 
ing on and that they must hurry along the 
down trail, lest another spring snowstorm 
catch them unprepared and shelterless. 

[All rights reserved] 
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All in a Nutshell 
MARY BRADFORD 


“Tt igs too bad you can’t help bring in 
the Christmas greens,” said Mother to 
eight-year-old Ted, who, bolstered on the 
big sofa before the roaring open fire in 
the comfortable country dining room, 
looked gloomily at the door out of which 
Father and Tom and Nancy had just 
vanished, bundled against the driving snow 
which was their delight. 

“T’ve slipped on the ice a thousand 
times,” muttered Ted, “and here just when 
all the Christmas fun is on, I have to 
sprain my ankle slipping.” 

“Well, suppose you help me_ crack 
these nuts,” suggested Mother cheerfully. 
“Wasn’t it lucky you didn’t break your 
leg? That would have been a disaster for 
a spry boy like you. But this sprained 
ankle will be good as new in no time. 
You help me get the indoor things ready,” 
and Mother offered a nutcracker, which 
was promptly scorned. 

The fire crackled, the nuts cracked, 
until finally Ted said, ‘Oh, well then, let’s 
have the nutcracker! Got to do some- 
thing.” 

The first nut to yield to Ted’s cracker 
split neatly into two halves. “Well,” com- 
mented Mother, “that’s skill. Mine crack 
all to bits. Maybe you can’t do it again, 
though.” A tactician was Mother. 

“Course I can,” said Ted; and to 
Mother’s surprise he did, nut after nut, 
till twelve halves lay ranged before her 
in proof. 


Are you all 


oe 
The Challenge 


M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 


Seasons come and seasons go; 
Then Christmas chimes are flinging, 
O’er the white and crystal snow, 

A challenge in their ringing. 


“Peace on earth, good will to men!” 
Not for one day, not for ten; 

But every day the whole long year 
Sounds the challenge loud and clear! 
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“Wine! Now pick them out unharmed, 
and we'll have all those unbroken meats 
for the top of our prize cake.” 

A spark of interest suddenly lighted in 
Ted’s eyes. ‘“Where’s the glue?” he de- 
manded. “I could glue all these halves 
together again, after the meats are out, 
and nobody would ever know they'd been 
opened.” 

“So you could,’ agreed Mother. “But 
why should you? It’s not the first of 
April.” 

“Tom wants to fill his dime bank before 
New Year’s, so that he can start fresh, 
and I’ve got three or four dimes, and I 
could wrap ’em in cotton, so they wouldn’t 
rattle round, and—where’s your button 
box, Mums?” 

Mother eyed him in sudden alarm for 
fever symptoms; but, seeing a brighter 
light in his eyes than that of fever, she 
said, after one moment in which to get her 
bearings, “Of course! We'll think of lots 
of things that will go in, and we’ll—” 

“We'll sprinkle the top of their stock- 
ings, after the presents are in, with nuts— 
special brand—” laughed Ted, digging out 
meats with skill and speed. 

“Tt’s all clear but the button box,” said 
Mother. .“‘I mean, of course buttons will 
fit in nicely ; but who wants the buttons?” 

“Nancy. She’s always pawing through 
your box to find tiny buttons to sew on 
all those doll clothes of hers,’ said Ted 
scornfully, but searching nevertheless for 
just the right buttons. . 

“She is, indeed,” said Mother. “And 
Father’s always losing collar buttons, and 
Aunt Sally has sent Tom his first pair of 
euff links. and they’ll fit in, with a note 
saying they’re from Aunt Sally—” 

“And here’s a weeny spool of thread for 
Nancy that’ll do to sew on all the buttons 
that’ll be in another nut—” 

“And maybe I can find a baby thimble 
to go-in another,” said Mother, quite as 
excited in the search for articles small 
enough to fit neatly into nutshells as Ted 
himself. 

And so it was that when Father and 
Tom and Nancy came in out of the snow 
and cold two hours later, they found a 
happy pair by the fireplace. 

“Sorry you couldn’t go with us, Son,” 
hailed Father from the doorway. 


“Oh, hello,’ said Ted abstractedly. 
‘Have a good time? We've had a great 
time.” 

Father stared, and so did Tom and 
Nancy. 


“What have you been doing?’ asked 
Tom. 

“Cracking nuts,” said Mother innocently. 

“But what’s Ted been doing to have 
such a wonderful time?’ asked Nancy. 
“He’s never been keen on cracking nuts 
for Christmas before.” 

“Special brand,” said Ted, whereat he 
and Mother went off into a gale of merri- 
ment while Father, Tom, and Nancy 
peered blankly at the heaped nut bowl. 

“Took like the same kind to me,” said 
Father. 

“All cracked?” asked Nancy. ‘What 
are these doing—these in the small bowl 
by Ted?” 
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Bundle Up 


MARJORIE DILLON 


Rubbers, scarf, and mittens, 
Coat and cap—oh, dear! 

Got to bundle up a lot, 
Now that winter’s here. 


Feel like Hskimoses, 
Look so round and queer! 

Still, don’t wraps feel good and warm, 
Now that winter’s here? 


“Those aren’t to be cracked till Christ- 
mas,’ said Ted innocently, but neverthe- 
less covering his treasures with his two 
outstretched hands. “Always find an 
orange and an apple in the top of your 
stocking, don’t you? Just to look pretty. 
Well, this year, you'll find two or three 
nuts, just to look prettier. All of you 
will. Bet you'll like ’em, too.” 

[All rights reserved] 


Stubby 


Since we once printed in these pages a 
story about Stubby, famous dog mascot of 
the Yankee division, we take interest in 
the notice of his further honoring. 

On December 7, at the annual meeting 
of the Red Cross, in Washington, D.C., 
Congressman Fenn of Connecticut, acting 
for the Eddy Glover Post, American 
Legion, presented Chairman John Barton 
Payne with a silver plate engraved with 
Stubby’s gallant record, to place at the 
base of his memorial, which is Stubby’s 
own stuffed body, standing in a place of 
honor in the American Red Cross Museum. 
The commemorative plate is sterling silver, 
16 by 14 inches in size, bought with money 
subscribed by Stubby’s comrades-in-arms, 
and it tells the gallant little dog’s story 
as follows: 

“Stubby, the famous mascot of the 26th 
Division, Y. D., born in New Haven, Conn., 
1916; died in Washington, D.C., 1926. He 
saw seventeen months of service overseas, 
and went through the offensive of the 
Champaigne, Marne, Aisne-Marne, St. 
Mihiel, and Meuse-Argonne. He wears one 
wound stripe and three service stripes. 
His famous coat was made and ém- 


_broidered with the flags of the Allies by 


the women of Chateau-Thierry. 

“Stubby was made a life member of the 
American National Red Cross and of the 
American Legion, Eddy Glover Post, New 
Haven, Conn. 

“President Wilson shook hands with him 
on Christmas Day, 1918, and he was 
officially received at the White House by 
President Harding in 1921 and by Presi- 
dent Coolidge in 1924, 

“When Stubby died, a plaster cast was - 
made of his body, within which the ashes 
of his cremated remains were encased in 
an airtight metal container. 

“And so this figure truly represents . 
Stubby himself, the beloved mascot of 
the 26th Division as he appeared in life. 

“Loaned by J. Robert Conroy, Stubby’s 
master, of the 102d U. S. Infantry, 26th 
Division.” 
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Install R. A. Day 


Templeton, Mass., church has largely 
attended service for new minister 


At a special afternoon service Sunday, 
December 11, the First Congregational 
Church (Unitarian) of Templeton, Mass., 
ordained and installed as its minister Rev. 
Richard Allen Day. The church was ap- 
propriately decorated with evergreens and 
yellow chrysanthemums... Not for some 
time had there been assembled in the 
chureh so large and so interested an audi- 
ence. Besides the townspeople, there were 
representatives of the churches in Gard- 
ner, Athol, Barre, Hubbardston, Greenfield, 
Deerfield, Boston, all of Massachusetts, 
and Providence, R.I. 

Following the prelude by the organist, 
Robert Cobleigh, were the invocation and 
Seripture reading by Rev. Charles De 
Vries of Barre. Rey. Houghton Page of 
All Souls Unitarian Church in Greenfield, 
Mass., preached the sermon. He built a 
thoughtful and illuminating discourse 
around the New Testament narrative of 
Thomas, who asked Jesus, ‘‘How know we 
the way?” and of Philip, who said, ‘Show 
us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” This, 
he said, suggests a third classification of 
human beings, in addition to the tradi- 
tional one of righteous and unrighteous— 
the well-meaning but bewildered gropers. 
There are many of these, particularly in 
this age of moral and spiritual change. 

“There are churches and ministers,” Mr. 
Page concluded, “which endeavor to say 
the final word in moral and spiritual prob- 
lems. Really thoughtful people attend 
their services, if they do at all, with a 
tolerant smile. Far wiser are the institu- 
tion and the man that seek, these days, 
not to say the final word, but to help men 
and women to build character, and to 
realize the powers and possibilities that 
lie within them; to fashion a generation 
which shall work out,,in the spirit of 
prayer and consecration, the new civiliza- 
tion, which is surely in the making. We 
may well believe that, were Thomas and 
Philip here to-day, they would be fully as 
puzzled as they were in the first century. 


But, if Jesus were to return to earth, the 


changes of nineteen hundred years would 
be but enlarged opportunity to that self- 
realized personality.” 

Recommendation by the Fellowship Com- 
mittee and the charge to the minister were 
by Dr. George F. Patterson, field secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
who spoke in high praise of Mr. Day. The 
invitation from the congregation was 
voiced by Miss Elizabeth Wellington Lord, 
great-granddaughter of the third minister, 
Rey. Charles Wellington, D.D., who served 
the church from 1807 to 1861. 

The prayer of ordination and installa- 
tion was by Rev. Frederick L. Weis, 
brother-in-law of Mr. Day. The charge 
to the minister was given by Rev. James 
C. Duncan, Clinton, Mass., secretary of the 
Worcester Conference, who referred to his 
visit to Templeton forty-two years ago and 
to the changes in the church and com- 
munity since that time. He charged the 
people to stand by the new minister, in 
what he believed would prove a new period 
of usefulness for the church. 
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Rev. Hendrik Van Ommeren, minister 
of the Unitarian Church at Gardner, Mass., 
gave the welcome to the community. A 
quartet of mixed voices sang acceptably 
several times during the service, and at 
the close a reception to Mr. and Mrs. Day 
was held in the chapel parlors. 

Mr. Day is a native of Providence, R.1., 
and his family consists of Mrs. Day and 
their two children. His education for the 
ministry was obtained at the University 
of Chicago and Meadville Theological 
School. 


Dr. Fosdick to Speak 


Unitarian Club hears of plans for joint 
banquet and of Professor 
Lake’s expedition 


Prof. Kirsopp Lake of Harvard Univer- 
sity described “Experiences on Mount 
Sinai,’ with “monks, manuscripts, and 
monuments,” at the meeting of the Unita- 
rian Club of Boston, Mass., December 14; 
and Rey. E. Tallmadge. Root, executive 
secretary of the Massachusetts Federation 
of Churches, described plans for a great 
banquet meeting, May 14, in Mechanics 
Hall, of denominational clubs and social 
unions in Boston, to be addressed by Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

Mr. Root took occasion to tell of the 
campaign recommended by the Massachu- 
setts Federation to increase family read- 
ing of church papers. He said: “When 
every Christian home has its Christian 
trade journal, then the trade of Christi- 
anity will be aggressive and progressive.” 
The goal is “a church paper in every 
church home.” 

The manuscripts which Professor Lake 
examined in the monastery on Mount Sinai 
were of the New Testament and the writ- 
ings of the Fathers, valuable, and interest- 
ing to scholars. But, as he put it, “there 
was nothing there to upset the faith or 
doubts of anyone.” 

The most interesting and significant 
achievement of the expedition was not 
planned for. It was the recovering of the 
inscriptions at Serabit, seen in a former 
year by Flinders Petrie, which seem to 
show the connecting link between Egyptian 
hieroglyphics and the Phoenician alphabet. 
Alphabets, he explained, developed when 
symbols, first used as pictures of the ob- 
ject or idea, came to signify the initial 
letter of the word. The Serabit inscrip- 
tions employed hieroglyphics to indicate, 
not Egyptian, but Semitic words. How 
this proto-Phceenician writing sheds real 
light on the origin of the alphabet is to be 
set forth in detail in the January issue of 
The Harvard Review, Professor Lake 
announced. 


Dr. Kaucher Called - 


Dr. A. Nicholas Kaucher has been called 
to the First Unitarian Church at West 
Upton, Mass. Dr. Kaucher, who was the 
minister in Templeton, Mass., from 1922 
to 1927, expects to take up the work at 
West Upton in January. He is spending 
the holiday season with Mrs. Kaucher at 
their family home at Ecru, Miss. 
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Because of Their Belief 


Extensive space was given recently in 
issues of The Chattanooga Times to a dis- 
cussion between Rey. William M. Taylor, 
minister of All Souls Unitarian Church 
and Dr. J. L. Campbell, a Fundamentalist 
Bible teacher, over the Unitarian repre- 
sentation in “Who’s Who.” Dr. Campbell 
declared that Unitarians were in this book, 
not because of their Unitarianism, but 
in spite of it. Using these names of his- 
toric Unitarians most generally known at 
large, Mr. Taylor said this in the course 
of a trenchant rejoinder: 

“Emotional evangelicals had stood by 
for centuries and looked with complacency 
upon the vultures as they consumed the 
putrefying, vermin-infested flesh of the 
soldiers who went forth to battle, until 
Florence Nightingale, a Unitarian, went 
forth to minister to them and set the 
example of the Christian. spirit upon 
which the Red Cross was founded. Was 
her heroic humanitarian work, because of 
or in spite of her Unitarianism? The 
fact is that emotional evangelicals and 
orthodox churchmen opposed her being 
sent as nurse to the soldiers of the 
Crimean war because she was a Unita- 
rian. It was because of their orthodox 
belief that the insane were possessed of 
devils that the emotional evangelicals had 
them confined to chains and filthy prison 
cells and lashed them into obedience, and 
it was because of her belief in Unitarian- 
ism that Dorothy Dix went out over the 
whole United States to oppose this brutal 
system and inaugurated hospital reforms. 

“For centuries, emotional evangelicals 
looked upon torture with gag, cat-o’-nine 
tails, irons, and solitary confinement on 
horrible rations and a polluted atmos- 
phere as fit punishment for infractions of 
their man-made laws; and not until 
Dorothy Dix, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, and 
Thomas Mott Osborne, because of their 
Unitarian belief, instituted reforms toward 
decency and Christian humanitarianism 
did any relief come to these suffers. 

“It was his Unitarian belief that led 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe to inaugurate, for 
the first time, scientific treatment of the 
blind, deaf, and dumb. It was because, 
and not in spite of his belief in Uni- 
tarianism, that Horace Mann inaugurated 
our public school system. It was because 
of his Unitarian belief that Henry Bergh 
inaugurated the movement for prevention 
of cruelty to dumb animals. It was be- 
cause of his Unitarian belief that Charles 
Sumner was able to see the sin of waste 
involved.in the spoils system and to in- 
augurate the civil service in government. 
It was his Unitarian belief that moved 
Joseph Tuckerman to give scientific treat- 
ment to the subject of charity and the 
inauguration of associated charities. It 
was because of her Unitarian belief that 
Elizabeth Peabody was led. to introduce 
the kindergartens in this country for the 
‘culture of infancy,’ instead of preaching 
the damnation of infants. It was because 
of his Unitarian belief that Peter Cooper 
founded the Cooper Union for the ad- 
vancement of science in New York.” 
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Mr. Locke’s Twenty Years 
with the Boston Y. M. C. U. 


OL. FRANK L. LOCKE, whose resig- 

nation from the presidency of the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Union was 
announced in THE ReGisteR of December 
15, served for over twenty years in that 
office. The Board of Directors, at the time 
of his resignation, said: 

“Mr. Locke has been our president over 
twenty years. The older members of the 
Board may remember the sense of respon- 
sibility which was placed upon them by 
the resignation of William H. Baldwin 
early in 1907. The Board believed that it 
would be most difficult to secure a succes- 
sor to Mr. Baldwin who should carry on 
the spirit of the Union which Mr. Baldwin 
had created, and who should continue the 
constructive program which his retirement 
left incomplete. It was not long before 
the Board realized that they need not look 
outside for his successor, since within 
their own group was the one man whom 
they felt to be competent to succeed Mr. 
Baldwin. 

“In permitting himself to be drafted as 
our president, Mr. Locke, then superin- 
tendent of the Boston Rubber Shoe Com- 
pany, sacrificed a position of unusual 
opportunity for industrial leadership. 
Such a career was abandoned by him in 
order that he might give his life to the 
service of the Young Men’s Christian 
Union. Through these many years he has 
devoted himself and given of his health 
to this service.” 

One of Mr. Locke’s signal services was 
in the interest of a new and more ade- 
quate building site. As a result of his 
attention to this problem, a considerable 
area of rear land was acquired in 1912. 
Subsequently, as opportunity presented for 
advantageous purchase, one after another, 
three Lagrange Street estates were ob- 
tained; so that now the Union has in its 
Boylston Street location a valuable prop- 
erty of over 18,000 square feet, with front- 
age on four streets—an unusually attrac- 
tive lot in the very center of down-town 
Boston, sure to be valuable with the ad- 
vance of business development. 

Temporary extensions covering portions 
of these properties were made in 1914 and 
again in 1919. This, and the fact that 
when Mr. Locke went to the Union in 1907 
the three upper floors of the Boylston 
Street front of the building were rented 
for commercial purposes, while now the 
_whole building including its two exten- 
sions is occupied with its own activities, 
is some indication of the Union’s expan- 
sion during the twenty years of his leader- 
ship. 

In 1909 Mr. Locke recommended and 
urged the purchase of a Park Square site. 
That then seemed impractical, but in 1921 
the site was purchased. Business and 
building conditions following the War 
have been such that actual building has 
not seemed practicable. His foresight and 
constant alertness have placed the Union 
in an enviable position for adequate hous- 


ing for its activities. Mr. Locke has done 
much to conserve and increase the Union’s 
financial resources and to make more ef- 
fective its varied activities. 

In the World War, instead of independ- 
ent service, Mr. Locke advocated co-opera- 
tion with the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., 
and the War Camp Community Service, 
including the rearrangement of the build- 
ing for accommodation of the United 
Service Club for Soldiers and Sailors as 
well as provision for a Hostess Room 
operated by the Y. W. ©. A. Jointly with 
the Y. M. C. A., the Shore Leave Club 
for Sailors on Nassau Street rendered 
valuable war service under the Union’s 
special supervision. 

Under Prof. Oliver L. Hebbert, whom 
Mr. Locke secured to develop its physical 
department, valuable and noteworthy ex- 
tension has been accomplished in the 
Union gymnasium and its body-building 
programs. 

Of indirect but none the less valuable 
service to the Union has been Mr. Locke’s 
activity in other civic, social, and educa- 
tional institutions. He has been active in 
the Chamber of Commerce and the City 
Club, serving on prominent committees of 
the Chamber and as a member of the 
Board of Governors of the City Club. He 
has been much interested in promoting the 
activities of the Boston Council of Social 
Agencies, and active in affairs of the Uni- 
versity Club, the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, and the Unitarian Club of Boston. 
He has served two five-year terms as an 
alumnus member of the Corporation of his 
Alma Mater, the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. He is an active member 
of the First Church in Boston. 

Mr. Locke has taken keen interest in 
the Union’s employment department and 
in extending vocational advice to young 
men. Many young men-owe much of their 
success in business to intelligent place- 
ment through the Union or to suggestion 
and advice from its President. 

He was interested in development within 
the Union of self-governing clubs and 
groups of young men having some common 
interest or hobby. A principle he strove 
to introduce into the Union’s educational 
work was the making of its classes co- 
operative study groups rather than the 
usual school classes. 

The special philanthropies, “Country 
Week,” “Christmas Festival,’ and “Rides 
for Invalids,” for so many years carried 
on by the Union, all received his cordial 
and earnest interest. During his adminis- 
tration, the “Country Week” has par- 
ticularly enlarged its activities. Co- 
operation has been accomplished with 
other similar agencies, and country vaca- 
tion properties have been acquired at Ply- 
mouth, Cohasset, and Hast Bridgewater, 
Mass., all rendering the accomplishments 
of “Country Week” more economical as 
well as more effective. 
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MONTPELIER FUND 


Responses to the appeal for the 
flood-stricken church in Montpelier, 
Vt., have been quick and generous. 
The American Unitarian Association 
announce that the 


is pleased to 
amount of the appeal—$5,000—al- 
ready has been oversubscribed. Full 
acknowledgment of gifts will ap- 


pear in an early issue of THr 


REGISTER. 


Monday Conference Hears 
of International Congress 


Mrs. Charles H. St. John, chairman of 
the General Alliance Committee on Inter- 
national Werk, told of the International 
Congress of Religious Liberals held in 
Prague in September, and of other visits 
which she made last summer in Europe, 
speaking at the Monday Conference of 
Alliance Branches in Boston, Mass., De- 
cember 5. She told also of how, at the 
end of the Congress meetings, the women 
delegates went by motorbus to Lany, where 
a wreath was laid on the grave of Madame 
Masaryk by Madame Loyson. Mrs. Norbert 
IF. Capek told very simply of the heroic 
sacrifice to her husband and country of 
this woman. After the return to the city, 
a meeting of the International Union of 
Liberal Christian Women was held. Mrs. 
A. B. Woodhouse was appointed chairman, 
and most ably gave her address of wel- 
come in French and German as well as in 
English, interpreting the most important 
points of the reports of the different dele- 
gates in these languages. 

After the Congress, Mrs. St. John visited 
in Budapest, finding conditions there much 
better than two years ago. There is hope 
that the Unitarian Mission House will 
soon be rebuilt for the use of the students. 
Later, Mrs. St. John returned to Prague 
and spent a week with Dr. and Mrs. Capek, 
hearing of the results of the Congress and 
seeing more of their work. She felt that 
Alliance members cannot do enough to 
support Dr. and Mrs. Capek, who are 
working beyond their strength. She said 
that is the most wonderful movement in 
Unitarianism to-day. 


Talk Up the Good Plays 


Unitarians of the New York City area 
interested in the drama, as it figures in 
edueation and religion, held a luncheon 
discussion in that city October 29. Rey. 
Edwin Fairley of Flushing, L.I., associate 
secretary of the Department of Religious 
Education, presided. Rev. George Reid 
Andrews of the Church and Drama Agso- 
ciation, and Rey. Benjamin S. Winchester 
of the Federal Council’s Committee on 
Religious Education, spoke. Mr. Fairley 
will prepare a bibliography of books on 
religious drama, and his office will be a 
clearing-house for the use of drama in 
religious work. 
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White Tapers 


Beacon Hill in Boston celebrates Christ- 
mas Eve—At headquarters 


White tapers burned in every window 
of the headquarters building at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., Christmas Eve, con- 
tributing to the customary holiday obsery- 
ance on Beacon Hill. The small-paned 
windows, of Colonial type, with a candle 
set in each pane, lent themselves admirably 
to this illumination. Through the good 
offices of the Religious Arts Guild, a gar- 
land of fruit and greenery- was hung on 
the outer door, and simple deé¢orations 
were placed inside. 

Carolers from the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, the Church of the Disciples, and 
the Second Church in Boston—the last 
in the scarlet-and-white costume of the 
ancient Christmas waits—sang from the 
iron balcony on the second floor, facing 
on Beacon Street. The building was open 
during the evening. 

The building was closed Saturday, giy- 
ing the staff an additional half day for 
the Christmas holidays. Friday after- 
noon, at four o’clock, all the officers and 
attachés of the various organizations at 
25 Beacon Street and 16 Beacon Street 
assembled in Dr. Robert C. Dexter’s office, 
at headquarters, for a Christmas party. 
Gathered about the big fireplace, the 
group listened to readings from Dickens’ 
“Christmas Carol” and Bret MHarte’s 
“Christmas at Roaring Camp,” by Rey. 
Charles R. Joy of Lowell, Mass., and to 
original Christmas stories told by Dr. 
Patterson. Christmas carolS were sung, 
led by a sexette composed of Rey. Lyman 
V. Rutledge, J. Henry Sonntag, Ashton 
Crutchfield, and the Misses Elizabeth 
Spalding, Cynthia Griffin, and Dorothy 
Nugent. 

Participating in the party were the 
American Unitarian Association, the Bea- 
con Press, Women’s Alliance, THE CHRIS- 
TIAN REGISTER, Sunday School Society, 
Young People’s Religious Union, Unitarian 
Temperance Society, Layman’s League, 
and Unitarian Foundation. A committee 
representing the different organizations, 
headed by W. Forbes Robertson, made the 
arrangements. 

The chorus of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League sang carols on Christmas Eve at 
Arlington Street Church, where a deyo- 
tional service was conducted by the minis- 
ter, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. The carolers 
went from the church to the Statler Hotel, 
and thence to 25 Beacon Street. Then, 
after singing on Beacon Hill, they joined 
the party of merrymakers at Unity House, 
7 Park Square. 


Two Missions Next Week 


Two preaching missions are to be held 
simultaneously by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League during the week of January 1-8. 

One, with Dr. Horace Westwood, the 
staff mission preacher, giving the ad- 
dresses, is scheduled for the First Unita- 
rian Church in Nashville, Tenn. The 
other will haye Rey. Miles Hanson, min- 
ister of the First Church in Roxbury, 
Mass., as the preacher, and will be held 
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at the Unitarian Church in Uxbridge, 
Mass. Another mission with Dr. West- 
wood is to be conducted at Jamestown, 
N.Y., January 15-22. 


Friends of Pére Hyacinthe 
Planning to Erect Memorial 


Friends of Pére Hyacinthe may have 
noted the admirable tribute to him in 
THE CHRISTIAN RecisteER for September 
29. That was written by a man who 
knows, as Jews do know, what Pére 
Hyacinthe’s brave stand for freedom in 
religion cost, and how necessary it is to 
perpetuate the example of his noble life. 
One who knew Pére Hyacinthe well says: 
“From my childhood on, from his dear old 
lips would break out this cry every time 
the question of his beliefs was raised: 
‘What do I believe in? The brotherhood 
of man, under the fatherhood of God! 


FOR HIS CHURCH AT SAINT GERMAIN 


His pamphlet, ‘Qui est le Christ?’ ranked 
him a Unitarian, secandalizing many.” 

Just before the War, friends had plans 
to place a memorial to Pére Hyacinthe in 
Saint Germain, his old church in Geneva. 
The medallion here reproduced was de- 
signed by M. Vibert, but war condi- 
tions prevented its erection. Last spring, 
the one-hundredth anniversary of Pére 
Hyacinthe’s birth was celebrated at Saint 
Germain; and it seems fitting that this 
memorial should be dedicated at the time 
of the next anniversary, in March. 

The church authorities of this Reformed 
Catholic Church have given their consent 
to the placing of this memorial inside the 
church ; the friends in Geneva are raising 
money and making necessary prepara- 
tions. The following characteristic quota- 
tion from Pére Hyacinthe’s writing has 
been selected. by his daughter-in-law, 
Madame Paul Hyacinthe Loyson, for the 
memorial: “Agir comme s'il n’y avait au 
monde que sa conscience et Dieu.” 
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All that is needed beyond what can be 
raised abroad is $400. Already gifts 
toward this sum have been received. There 
doubtless are friends of this great man 
who would like to have a share in this 
memorial. Contributions may be sent to 
Mrs. Charles E. St. John, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, who gratefully acknowledges the 
following gifts: 


Dr. F. G. Peabody 
Miss Anna M. Bancroft .. 
Miss E. Zwissler ....-.. 
Miss E. N. Ireland .... 
Miss Mary A. Tyler 
Mrs. Henry P. Kidder 
Miss C. E. Stratton 
Miss Lucy Lowell 
RE A 
Dr? €2W. Wendte.. 22). o.oeaaiteete aa eee 
Mrs. Co Be (Sty JORn, ac seine ey eet 
Mrs. Mary W. Phillips 


TOTAL 


Books, Tons of Magazines, 
from Lend a Hand Mission 


Lend a Hand Clubs in the South are 
being given early notice of the trip into 
that region of Miss Annie Florence Brown, 
the executive secretary, in the interests of 
the Book Mission. Miss Brown will start 
the last week in February. Such trips are 
made to gain first-hand knowledge of con- 
ditions and needs and to make personal 
contacts. : 

During the past year the Mission dis- 
tributed nearly 14,000 volumes, also tons 
of magazines, picture cards, and other 
school material. A new interest to the 
Clubs is the Warm Springs Foundation in 
Georgia for children afflicted with infantile 
paralysis. Most of the literature went to 
twelve Southern States, but a number of 
boxes and packages were sent to Alaska, 
to the Maine coast, and to Dr. Wilfrid 
Grenfell’s work in Newfoundland. Fifty- 
two boxes of magazines went to Massachu- 
setts hospitals and other institutions. 

During the thirty-seven years since Mrs. 
Sarah P. Brigham began this work, the 
Lend a Hand Book Mission has been ex- 
tending its influence in the more isolated 
mountain sections and impoverished low- 
lands of the South. The first books which 
the Negro division of the tuberculosis 
sanatorium of North Carolina possessed 
were furnished by the Mission. 


Dr. Dodson at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Fri- 
day inclusive, January 3-6, will be Dr. 
George R. Dodson of the Chureh of the 
Unity, St. Louis, Mo. He was ordained 
in 1886, and preached ten years at the 
First Unitarian Society of Alameda, Calif., 


before he was called in 1903 to his present - 


pastorate. He is well known as an author 
as well as a preacher. 


NewsurcH, N.Y.—While a new heating 
plant is being installed in the Church of 
Our Father, the Unitarians are accepting 
the invitation of the Congregationalists to 
worship with them in their church. The 
ministers, Rey. George R. Pender, Con- 
gregational, and Rey. Frederic W. Smith, 
Unitarian, occupy the pulpit, and the two 
choirs furnish the music. 


| 
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Mr. Séebode’s Ordination 


Professor Lyttle says liberal minister 
should be a pioneer progressive 


“A liberal minister who is not a pioneer 
progressive, a creative force in his com- 
gmunity and generation, is a useless func- 
tionary,” said Prof. Charles H. Lyttle of 
the Meadville Theological School, a former 
Brooklyn, N.Y., minister, in the course of 
the ordination sermon on the occasion of 
the induction into the Unitarian ministry 
of Richard W. I’. Seebode. The services 
were held December 11 in the Church of 
the Saviour of the First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society in Brooklyn, where 
Mr. Seebode has been acting as assistant 
minister since September 1, with Dr. John 
Hi. Lathrop. Dr. Lyttle, who served as 
minister of the Second Unitarian Church 
before he joined the faculty of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, spoke on ‘‘Unita- 
rianism and Intellectual Liberty.” 

“I believe that the century will be the 
scene of an epochal conflict between 
science and superstition ; between manhood 
suffrage and oligarchy ; between capitalism 
and collectivism ; between a free, spiritual 
religion and the religion of the Bible, 
ereed, and priestly arrogance,” he said. 

The prayer of ordination was offered by 
Dr. Lathrop, Mr. Seebode’s senior minister. 
The clerk of the parish, Sidney W. David- 
son, read a statement on behalf of the 
congregation authorizing the ordination. 
The president of the Board of Trustees, 
Theodore L. Frothingham, extended the 
welcome of the parish; Henry W. Troelsch 
acted as spokesman for the Willow Place 
Chapel deacons, and extended a welcome 
on their behalf. Dr. Sydney B. Snow, field 
secretary of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, extended the right hand of fel- 
. lowship from the Unitarian churches. The 
welcome to the community was spoken by 
Dr. John H. Mellish, rector of the Prot- 
estant HPpiscopal Church of the Holy 
Trinity. Dr. Mellish’s welcome to the 
community was of double significance, as 
both Dr. Mellish and Mr. Seebode. are 
Cincinnati, Ohio, men. The devotional 
part of the service was conducted by Rev. 
S. R. Mayer-Oakes, minister of the Fourth 
Unitarian Church in Brooklyn, and Rev. 
Kenneth C. Walker, a former classmate of 
Mr. Seebode’s and now minister of the 
Liberal Community Church, Hollis, L.I. 
The choir prayer was offered by H. Theo- 
dore Lind, deacon of Willow Place Chapel. 

The music was furnished by Rev. Harvey 
Loy at the organ, minister of the Ruther- 
ford, N.J., Unitarian Church, and by the 
Willow Place Chapel choir. 


Toys for Vermont Children 


Chester L. Kingsbury of Keene, N.H., 
of the Kingsbury Manufacturing Company, 
which makes toys, and who is active in 
the Keene Unitarian Church, originated 
the idea of sending Christmas toys to the 
children in the flooded areas of Vermont. 
Toy manufacturers all over the country, 
assembled in convention in New York, 
eagerly adopted the plan, which meant 
providing for almost seven thousand 
children. 

Under the chairmanship of Mr. Kings- 
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bury, arrangements for distribution were 
made with the Montpelier Rotary Club, 
which made up a fleet of cars to give out 
the toys, and enough gifts were shipped 
into the State for every one of the boys 
and girls whose Christmas otherwise 
would have proved a cheerless affair. 


“Freedom for Utmost Syllable” 


No Unitarian wishes to perpetuate a 
“segregated liberalism,” but the conserva- 
tives and the “hushers” for the sake of 
harmony are the ones who keep the out- 
spoken liberal in a separate camp, writes 
Rey. Everett S. Treworgy of the First 
Parish, Unitarian, in Ashby, Mass., to 
The Christian Century. He comments on 
an editorial in that journal regarding the 
Universalist - Congregationalist - Unitarian 
entente. He observes that the slowly moy- 
ing Christian masses will not yet tolerate 
a freedom that leads to “an adventurous 
new construction in theology which the 
scholars and thinkers know is in process 
and desire to aid.” Ags to the Unita- 
rian attitude on unity and liberty, Mr. 
Treworgy concludes: 

“But besides fraternity and fellowship, 
these liberals believe freedom of utterance 
for these newer views, which are still 
heresy to millions, is very essential to that 
progress in understanding which shall 
eventually unite Christians—and others 
not of this fold—in a unity of the spirit 
and not in oldness of the letter. 

“Frankly, do you not think a majority 
of the Congregational churches in this 
country would find a Unitarian or Uni- 
versalist minister unacceptable unless he 
should preach only a part of what was 
on his mind? 

“A prophet of the Lord wants freedom 
for the utmost syllable of his confession.” 


SACRAMENTO, CALIr.—Continuing its cus- 
tom of several years, the First Unitarian 
Church joined with Temple B’nai Israel 
for the Thanksgiving Day service. ‘The 
service this year was at the Temple. 
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Copies of “The Register” Wanted 


Will readers of THE RecisteR who have 
laid aside the issues of November 24 and 
December 8 be so good as to forward them 
to the office of THe RecistTer, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston? Many requests for these 
issues, which contain articles about Dr. 
Samuel M. Crothers and Dr. Charles F. 
Dole, have come to THE Recister from all 
parts of the country, and it would be 
gratifying if these friends could be served. 


Personals 


Mr. and Mrs. John Ardoom of Hacken- 
sack, N.J., have announced the engagement 
of their daughter, Anne, to Horace Weston 
Howe, son of Mrs. Stella Weston Howe of 
Medford, Mass. Miss Ardoom and Mr. 
Howe are both active in the Young 
People’s Religious Union, the former being 
at present a member of the national Board 
of Directors, and secretary of the Metro- 
politan Federation, and the latter a vice- 
president of the national Y. P. R. U. and 
past president of the Metropolitan Federa- 
tion. Mr. Howe is a graduate of Harvard 
in the Class of 1922, and is now employed 
by the Curtis Publishing Company as as- 
sistant vocational manager. - 


Rey. Charles E. Snyder, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Sioux City, 
Iowa, has been named president of the 
Sioux City Professional Men’s Club for 
1928. 


The young contestants for the West 
Point Essay prize, given by The Indian- 
apolis Times, unanimously chose Dr. Frank 
S. C. Wicks, minister of All Souls Unita- 
rian Church, to be the sole judge. 


Isaac Newton Rudgers, who died at 
Rockford, Ill., December 1, was one of the 
committee who organized Unity Forum of 
Unity Church in Montclair, N.J. He 
served on the Board of Trustees of the 
church, and was for a long time either 
the chairman or a member of the Finance 
Committee. 


Two Hundred 


San Francisco New York 


612 Phelan Building 


London, England 


THE 
WIDER FELLOWSHIP 


Memories, Friendships, and Endeavors for Religious Unity 
CHARLES WILLIAM WENDTE, D.D. 


Hon. Dr. en Théologie, Université de Genéve; Late Executive Secretary of the Inter- 
national Congress of Free Christians and Other Religious Liberals; Honorary President 
of the National Federation of Religious Liberals; Hx-President of the Free Religious 
Association of America; Former Secretary of Interdenominational Fellowship and 
Foreign Relations of the American Unitarian Association ; Honorary Member of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, and of the Consistory of Hungarian Uni- 
tarian Churches; Member of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America ; 
Membre du Conseil de la Société des Intéréts Généraux du Protestantisme, Geneva ; 
Member of the Freunde der Christlichen Welt, Germany, ete. 


Two Volumes (Boxed) 


Ten Dollars 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON, Mass. 


285 Madison Avenue. 


Illustrations 


Chicago 
105 S. Dearborn St. 


Essex Hall 
Essex St., 
Strand, W.C.2. 
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THE NEW YEAR 


Let me but live my 
LIFE 

from year to year 

with forward face 

and unreluctant soul 

HENRY VAN DYKE 


Study the Catholics 


Better understanding promoted in “The 
Fairfield Experiment” 


The story of one effort toward the better 
understanding of Roman Catholics by 
Protestants is told in “The Fairfield Ex- 
periment,” recently published by The In- 
quiry of New York City. The purpose of 
the experiment there recorded was not 
church unity, theological agreement, or 
the promotion of any community enter- 
prise, but simply better understanding. 

The book tells the story of the experi- 
ment, makes suggestions for group dis- 
cussion of religious differences, and, in an 
appendix, gives several tests to ascertain 
what certain terms connote to the hearer 
as they are pronounced: what the Protes- 
tant says of the Catholic, and the reverse, 
politically, economically, educationally, in- 
tellectually, morally, and _ religiously. 
There are included religious social dis- 
tance ‘tests and an anthology of indict- 
ments. 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Social Relations Department of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, is prepared to furnish in- 
formation and suggestions to those who 
wish to conduct similar studies. 

The Fairfield experiment centered upon 
a study of the confessional. Hight meetings 
were held, first to locate the main problem, 
and then to discuss and prepare questions 
upon it to propound to a Catholic clergy- 
man invited to one session for the purpose ; 
and finally, to review what had taken 
place. The general result of the study 
was much clearer understanding of Catho- 
lic doctrines. 

Fairfield, Conn., which was selected for 
the experiment described, is the third 
oldest settlement in the State. Its popula- 
tion is over 6,000, including farmers, busi- 
ness men, commuters, old families, new 
arrivals, rich and poor, native and foreign- 
born. A group of about fifteen was chosen 
to make the experiment, religiously homo- 
geneous but occupationally and tempera- 
mentally heterogeneous. Among them 
were a lawyer, librarian, housewife, busi- 
ness man, insurance agent, matron of a 
home, and others. 

While clearer information on religious 
differences between many church groups 
was regarded as important, the Fairfield 
group felt that there was a special mis- 
understanding among Protestants about 
the tenets and practices of Catholicism, 
and consequently it chose to concentrate 
on Roman Catholicism, especially on a 
study and discussion of the confessional. 
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THE WAYSIDE PuLPIT||D IT R E C TO R Y 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che - 
Cnitarian Laymen’s 
League 


extends to the other denominational 
organizations with which it is so 
happily associated, to its chapter 
presidents, and to the many friends 
of its own and other faiths, with 
whom it has had the privilege of 
co-operating 


Best Glishes for 


Ai New Year made happy 

by renewed usefulness 

PERCY W. GARDNER, President 
KENNETH MCDOUGALL, Vice-President 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Winter Quarter 
January 3, 1928, at 57th Street and Wood- 
lawn Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
eation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, etc. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SoutHwortH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin January 10. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 
NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
A non-sectarian community house, maintained 
very largely by Unitarians in and around Bos- 
ton. Contributions for winter activities are 
now requested. 


B. Farnam Smite 
Acting President 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


THE crristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Frank L. Locks, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcs, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Harry O. 
Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwisHER, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School a Opened October 3rd. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET B. JOHNSON, S.T.B , A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory Schoal in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely ipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


q 
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Miss MacGregor Resigns 


Leave field work for Y. P. R. U. to head 
Girls’ Club at Nantucket 


Miss Eleanor P. MacGregor has re- 
_ signed her position as field secretary for 
\ the Y. P. R. U., to take effect the last of 
December. Miss MacGregor is to be secre- 
tary for the Nantucket branch of the 
Massachusetts League of Girls’ Clubs, a 
work in which she is much interested and 
which will not involve the great amount 
of steady travel which the Y. P. R. U. 
field work requires. At the Nantucket 
club she will be responsible for the main- 
tenance of an attractive center at the club- 
house, and for organizing activities and 
interesting the townspeople in the club. 
She will take up her new position 
January 1. 

Miss MacGregor has served the Y. P. 
R. U. as field secretary for the last year 
and a half, and before that time was a 
member of the Board of Directors. As 
field secretary her district was at first 
the Middle West, with Chicago, Ill., as 
headquarters. Last winter she visited 
practically every society in the district. 
Last spring she helped to organize the 
Ohio Valley Federation at Clifty Falls, 
Ind., and attended its autumn meeting a 
few weeks ago. In June she helped to 
conduct the Clear Lake Conference of 
young people, near Chicago. 

In September, the Middle Atlantic dis- 
trict was added to her territory. She has 
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divided her time between the two sections, 
earrying out a strenuous program of 
traveling and engagements. Before taking 
up the Y. P..R. U. work, Miss MacGregor 
assisted in secretarial work for Dr. 
Augustus M. Lord’s church in Providence, 
R.I., and she was a teacher at the Shelter 
Neck School in North Carolina the winter 
before it was closed. 


Dr. Westwood’s Father Dies 


Rey. John Westwood, the father of Dr. 
Horace Westwood, died at Roulette, Pa., 
December 19. Mr. Westwood was a min- 
ister of the Primitive Methodist Church 
in England, a mission preacher to laboring 
men. He and his wife, who survives him, 
once planned to go as missionaries to 
China, but were warned that it would 
mean the death of their infant son, 
Horace. Dr. Horace Westwood received 
from his father the missionary impulse, 
which persists in him now as mission 
preacher for the Unitarian Laymeun’s 
League. As a boy he traveled all over 
England with his father on missionary 
labors, riding on the luggage seat of the 
bicycle that carried them -to the preaching 
appointments. 


Kroxux, Iowa—A new society, known 
as the Social Club, has been organized to 
further the social life of the First Unita- 
rian Church and to aid in its finances. 
Membership is by couples only. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, 


HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


MAGAZINES—Special Christmas Rates. Mrs. 
Mary A. SAncer, 46 Cleveland Avenue, Brain- 
tree, Mass. Tel. Braintree 0319-J. 


WASHINGTON D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 “G” Street, 
Northwest. é 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Superior household help sup- 
plied. 56 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass., Rooms 
1, 2 and 3. Tel. CaprtaL 5985. Hours 10-3, 


Saturdays 10-1. Licensed. Hst. 1890. 


AN EDUCATED WOMAN with experience as a 
secretary would like a position either resident 
or visiting after January 1. TH CHRISTIAN 
Reeister, C-130. 


NEW ENGLAND GENTLEWOMAN, Unitarian, 
graduate Smith College, wants to accompany 
lady South or West. Graduate nurse, trained 
masseuse. Special training nervous diseases. 
Typist. CHRISTIAN RxEG@ISTHR, C-131. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


ILL out the coupon now 
with the names and ad- 


dresses of friends to .whom 
you wish to extend this 
thoughtfulness. Then mail 
it with your check for the 
correct amount to 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
’ 25 Beacon Street y 
Boston 


’ “Found in the Homes 
of Thinking People” 


In Every Week a Thought of 


That is what THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
will bring to those to whom you send it this 
year as a Christmas gift. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston 


for one full year from January 1, 


I enclose my check for $ 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Please send 


1928 to the friends named below. 


at three dollars each. 


Address City and State 
(Name) Address City and State 
a a ih ae a 
(Name) Address City and State 
My name and address is: 
NN 
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“Isn’t it difficult to keep your 
household budget straight?’ Mrs. Newly- 
wed: “My dear—it’s terrible. This month 
I’ve had to put in four mistakes to make 
mine balance correctly !’’—Passing Show. 


The Christian Register 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE | 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


Visitor: 


“Where did you find this wonderful 
follow-up-system? It would get money out 
of anybody.” “I simply’ compiled and 
adapted the letters my son sent me from 
college.”—Boston Transcript. 


“This letter-carrying,” said ‘the "postman 
to one of his patrons, “is not so bad, but 
you don’t know how it mounts up in shoe- 
leather.” ‘Yes, I can well believe it— 
especially the letters to foreign countries.” 

—Buen Humor. 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 
Vice-Presidents, Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 
Henry M. Williams. 
Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


| UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Aged following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


Walter, who was having trouble with 
subtraction, showed a problem which he 
had just finished to his father. ‘Is this 
right, Daddy?” “No, son, it’s not right,” 
Dad replied. “I can’t understand why you 
have so much trouble with subtraction,” 
he continued. ‘“When I was in school I} 
did it without any trouble.” “I guess’ 
subtraction musta’ been easy those days,” 
Son replied Chicago Tribune. 


ARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL ANT BREMONT, STREETS 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 

Opens May 12, 1927 

Phone, Hubbard 8600 

HOTEL LENOX 

BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


nen pe minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


Esai NATINTAKAACIESGRIR Madea atest seaatee 


PRAYERS 


By JENKIN LLOYD JONES 


Collected and arranged by Mrs. Jones, 
these lyrical and inspiring prayers re- 
veal the heart and soul of this prophet 
of a wider fellowship, and all who knew 
him will find in this volume of Prayers 
a reminder of the spiritual fervor and 
insight, the call to high duty and will- 
ing service, that was characteristic of 


A prayer found in a New York bookshop, 
written, it was said, in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, and unearthed in Chester Ca- 
thedral, was composed, in fact, by a boy 
of seventeen, the son of Sir Henry Webb 
of Cardiff, Wales, who was killed in the 
World War. The Dean of Chester, says 
The New York Times, took the prayer 
home, where it was used in the refectory 
for grace. It follows: 

Give me good digestion, Lord, 

And also something to digest; 

But where and how that something comes 

I leave to Thee, who knoweth best. 


Me liiii Meme nomic ion 
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“With three exceptions,” says George A. 
Gordon, “I never heard in my boyhood or 
youth from a Scottish preacher a word 
that had the least meaning of interest for 
me....tI1 happened to be brought up 
among country ministers who had no gift 
for public speech, no juice in mind or 
heart. I recall the story of two Scotchmen 
discussing the sermon after church. 
‘Wasna that a grand sermon?’ said one. 


‘Aye,’ answered the other, ‘but did you the pulpit of All Souls 
understand it? ‘Understand it?’ re- 1.60 ete 
peated the other, ‘I wou’dna hae the $1.60 postpai 
presumption,’ ” THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street 
New York Chicago 


Boston, Mass. 
San Francisco 


The average man has been found in 
Iowa. We believe our readers should be 
told just what kind of fellow he is: 


He is fond of all athaletic sports. 

He gets at least one book a week from 
the public liberry. 

He loves coffee that has been made in a 
perculator. 

He has a themometer 


ETM MMs MM Ms Ms Ms 
= Index for Volume 106 


of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


hanging on the 
front porch of his home and reads the 


2 


; January 1 to December 31, 1927 FA 

tempature daily. A = 
He will use no milk except the pas-| = Will be sent only on request = 
torized kind. Free Ss MUS LUMI NM STITT lnc 


In summer he has a small back-yard 
garden, in which he raises reddishes, colly- 
flower, and such vegetables. 

In winter he sometimes suffers from 
bronical attacts. 

He answers the tellyphone promptly. 

He goes to see all of the good fillwms. 

He knows that the Electorial College 
decides who has been elected President. 

His wife washes and irons his shirts, 
but he has his collars laundried. 

You have met him, of course. 

"Louisville Times, 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN © 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Givil Service. Practice 
features emphasised. Individual attention and 
progress, Specify catalog wanted, 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


*" 
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In this Number 


Editorials /...0% 21 OU. ve. ace apes mete 


Original and Selected 
Religion Around the World in 1927, by Ival 


McPeak 
The Companionate “Marriage, by Robert C: 
Dexter. . . + 1037, 
Protestant Glass Houses, by. Daniel Evans . . 1038 
If I Were a Layman, by Paul S. Phalen . 1039 


The Voice of the Church, by Prof. Francis A. 
AtIC +5, 20> to eoiespcce et mee eee! 
Mr. Locke’s Twenty Years with the Boston eS 


Y.M. GC. U, 
Our Book Table 
A Friend Passes; ee Charles, by Jane ra 
Fairley. . . . Sie a ds a he . 1042 
Books . Y (oles hacmntle : 1043: 
Our Children 
White Waters, by Winifred Davidson . 1044 
Allin a Nutshell, by Mary Bradford 1045. 
Poetry 
The Challenge, by M. Louise C. hap et 
Bundle Up, by Marjorie Dillon . + 1045. 
Church Notes’... se ke acl) epee Lee 
Pleasafitties':-\* 0% 22293 9.05, Seba 
Church Announcements 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. 
Samuel <A. Bliot, D.D., minister. Church 


school at 9.30 a.M., at 27 Marlborough Street.° 


Morning service at 11. Dr. HDliot -will preach. 
Vesper service at 4. Rev. S. de W. Lushing- 
ton of England will speak. All seats are free. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. 
emeritus, Rey. Roderick Stebbins. 
Rev. Vivian T.. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sermon by the minister. 


Minister 
Minister,. 
11 am. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv-- 
ice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Hd- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30: 
A4.M., Church school, 11 a.M., Morning service. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedrak 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church ,services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819),. 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Hduca- 
tion, children’s classes.. 11 a.m., Church service.. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. - Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place: 


(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn. 


stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 

minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 

Lathrens D.D.,. minister. Morning service, 
A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charlies H. Park, D.D., minister. Morning sery- 
ice, 11..a.mM. Sunday-school, 3 P.M. Hour of 
Organ music at 4.30 P.a., by William HB. Zeuch, 
organist. Communion service immediately after 
morning\service on the first Sunday of each 
month. Vesper service, Thursday at 4.30 P.M. 
Free seats at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices > 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bae., organist and 


choirmaster. Sunday at» 11 koe Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Speight. 12.15 
P.M., Holy Communion. New Year’s Dye, 


Candlelight Service, 8 p.m. Week-day_ Serv- 
ices, 12.15 p.m. Tuesday to Friday inclusive, 
Rey. George R. Dodson, Ph.D., Chureh of the 
Unity, St. Louis, Mo. 
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